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PBEFATOEY NOTE 


A SUBJECT such as that of Representative Govern- 
inept cannot he adequately dealt ^vith, unless the 
reading of the pupils is supplemented by a large 
amount of oral teaching. But the mass of detail 
which lends itself readily to class-work is difficult to 
arrange in the form of reading lessons. The system 
upon which this little book has been drawn u*p is, 
consequently, that of a series of reading-lessons dealing 
with broad principles. It is suggested that not more 
than one chapter should be read at a time, and that, 
at the conclusion of the reading, the teacher should 
supply the details necessary for its illustration. 

The present volume, therefore, in no sense super- 
sedes, but is rather intended to supplement, the many 
excellent manuals of detail which have already 
appeared. 

^ An Ap^ndix of notes on some of the more diifficult 
points is pr'gVided for the use of teachers. 
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I. INTEODIFCTORY 


CHAPTEH 1 

THE STORY OF A ROMAN CITIZEN 

1. The city of Jerusalem was in an uproar, 
Crowds of men ran through the streets, shouting in 
their excitement., and hastening towards the Temple. 
At the gate that was known as Ileauuful, one man 
was struggling viohmtly with the mob, who tried to 
drag him down th(> lil’teen steps, in order, as they 
imagined, to sa^’e their holy jilaces from the desecra- 
tion of his presence. 

2. But the lioman centurion, who was on duty with 
his soldiers on the roof of the western cloisters, be- 
came aware that a disturbance had suddenly sprung 
up. '‘Tlie outburst of fury in tliese Oriental mobs 
is like the scream of mingled sounds in a forest which 
sometimes suddenly startles the deep stillness of a 
tropic night. The rumour spread in a moment from 
the Temple to the city.” 

3. Without any delay the centurion sent word to 
Lysias, the cliief captain, that the Jews were trying 
to kill somebody in the Temple. Lysias and his 
soldiers instantly forced their way to the scene of 

^ I H 
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the tumult, and rescued the man from his enraged 
opponents. When he had seized him, and had his 
arms hound to two soldiers hy two chains, he asked 
the question, '• Who might he be, and* what had he 
done ? ” But only confused cries rose in answer, and 
Lysias consequently ordered the prisoner to he marched 
into the barracks. 

4. But as they were about to enter the building, 
the prisoner appealed to the chief captain, and said, 
“ I entreat you, allow me to speak to the people.” 
“ Lysias gave him leave to speak, and ordered one 
of his hands to be unfettered ; and taking his stand 
on the stairs, the man, with uplifted arm, made signals 
to the people that he wished to address them. The 
mob became quiet, for in the East crowds are much 
more instantly swayed by their emotions thap. they 
are among us ; and Paul, speaking in Syriac, the 
vernacular of Palestine, began, ‘ Brethren and Fathers, 
listen to the defence I have now to make to you.’ ” 

6. The sound of their own language produced a 
deep silence. But when the speech was ended, “ then 
began one of the most odious and despicable spec- 
tacles which the world can witness, the spectacle of 
an Oriental mob, hideous with impotent rage, howling, 
yelling, cursing, gnashing their teeth, flinging about 
their arms, waving and tossing their red and blue 
robes, casting dust into the air by handfuls.” 

6. Lysias, greatly excited, ordered the prisoner to 
be led into the barracks, and examined by scourging ; 
for, being entirely ignorant of the Syriac tongue, he 
wanted to know what could have been said to excite 
those furious yells. But at this moment Paul inter- 
posed with a question, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge 
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a man that is a Eomau and uncondemned ? ” The 
cxuestion was addressed to the centurion who was 
standing by to see that the punishment was duly ad- 
ministered ; and he was startled by the appeal, 

7. He made the soldiers stop, and going to the 
chief captain, said to him, “ Take heed what thou 
doest. Tor this man is a Eoman” The point was 
important. If he was a Eoman, Lysias had already 
twice broken the law ; for a Eoman could neither be 
bound, nor, by an express decree of Augustus, could 
his examination be begun by torture. 

8. Hurrying to him, therefore, Lysias said, “ Tell 

me, art thou a Eoman ? ” “ Yes.” But Lysias, as 

he looked at him, could not help having his doubts. 
He himself had bought the franchise at a time when 
the privilege was very expensive. Whether Paul was 
a Eoman or not, he was clearly a Jew, and no less 
clearly a very poor one. 

9. “ With a great sum,” he said, “ obtained I this 
freedom” “But I,” answered Paul, “was free-born.” 
“ The claim could not be resisted. Paul was untied, 
and the soldiers dropped their scourges.” How the 
value of this narrative is that it brings out in a 
striking manner the importance attaching to Eoman 
citizenship nearly two thousand years ago. 

1 0. The world has changed very much since these 
things happened. The Eoman empire has been 
shattered to pieces ; and other empires and kingdoms 
and peoples have taken its place. But the idea of 
citizenship, in one form or another, has never died 
away. We here, in Great Britain, are citizens of an 
empire larger and in some respects more powerful than 
even that of Eome, Our citizenship belongs to us all 
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by right of birth ; we have not to pay heavily for it, 
as did the chief captain. We are never likely, now- 
adays, to have to put it to the test in the same way 
as St. Paul. ISTone the less, it is a very precious and 
a Very important thing. 

2. Gmturion. An officer of the Roman army, who was in 
command of one hundred men. Latin, centum = 100. 

4. Vernacular. The current speech of a country. 

6. A Roman. A citizen of the Roman empire. 

7. Augustus. The first Emperor of Rome. Born 52 BC. 

Died 14 a.u. 

8. The fi anchise. The political rights enjoyed hy those who 

were citizens of Rome. 


OHAPTEE II 

WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD AIM AT 

, 1. But it is not quite enough for us merely to 
know that we, too, are citizens of a great empire. 
We have to realise what this phrase may mean. 

2. Because it is very clear from the story of St. 
Paul that the fact of being a citizen conferred upon 
him certain great privileges. In a moment of most 
imminent danger, it was the one thing by which his 
freedom was secured. If, then, we are citizens as he 
was, we may expect to find ourselves possessed of 
somewhat similar privileges. It is perfectly true that 
we do possess such privileges, and one of the objects 
of this book will be to try to explain what they all 
are. But before we go into any detail, we had better 
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take it for granted that we possess certain benefits by 
reason of being citizens ; and confine ourselves, for the 
present, to thipking of what it is we have had to do, 
or what it may be that we ought to do, in order to 
secure ourselves in the enjoyment of these advantages, 

3. Eecall to your mind the different circumstances 
of those men, Lysias and Paul. Which of the two do 
we ourselves most closely resemble ? The former had 
said, when he heard Paul claim the citizenship, “ With 
a great sum purchased I this freedom.” And you 
will remember that Paul instantly replied, ‘‘But I 
was free-born.” 

4. What is the position held by us, who are 
citizens of the empire of Great Britain ? We do not 
now purchase our freedom and our privileges. They 
have been won for us durmg the long course of many 
centuries by the great statesmen, the wise kings, the 
learned men who have gone before us. We do not 
have to buy them with a price. TJicy have been 
acquired for all the members of the British empire : 
they are ours by right of birth. We, like Paul, are 
free-born. 

6. But if they have been so acquired in tlie past, 
and if we do not, like Lysias, have to pay down 
great sums of money to secure them to us, we must 
never forget that something is always expected of us 
with regard to them. We cannot liave these privileges 
of citizenship for nothing. They confer upon us, wlio 
now enjoy them, the inestimable jirivilege of freedom. 
We ought, it is very clear, at any rate to try to prove 
that we are still worthy of enjoying the advantages 
which they bestow. 

6. The first thing, then, that every one of us ought 
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to aim at is this — to see that on no account, or by- 
no pretext whatever, are the great privileges of our 
citizenship taken away from us or clestri)yecL This is, 
above all, what every citizen should aim at in the 
interest of his country. 

7. The question naturally arises, how is this end 

to be attained — what can we, as private individuals, do 
towards preserving these privileges, which, so far as 
we understand them at present, seem to be the public 
right of all ? The answer to the question is this — 
that although we may be simply private individuals in 
our ordinary life, yet, by reason of being citizens of a 
great empire, and in consequence of enjoying the 
advantages of citizenship, we have, every one of us, a 
public capacity as well. We shall find that public 
duties accompany all forms of work in life ; and that 
tlu performatice of our puUio duties is the price 

we have to pay for the privilege of citizenship. 

8. Then we are obviously led on to another 
question — what are our public duties, and how are we 
to find them out, and that is exactly the matter that 
this book is intended to explain. The duties cannot 
be pat into half a dozen words. They can only be 
understood when the whole subject is gone through ; 
but by the time you have come to the last chapter, 
you will, I hope, understand something of what you are 
expected to know. 

9. Meanwhile, there is one point that you may as 
well bear in mind, though you may not be able to 
realise the full meaning of it just yet, and that is, that 
a citizen, when he is properly performing his public 
duties, and so is paying the price for his private 
privileges, ought always to think of other people besides 
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himself. He must remember that there are x'lenty of 
other citizens in the em]3ire, and that what he does 
in his public capacity will affect every one of them in 
a greater or a* less degree. 

10. In the same way, everything that they do 
will affect him; and as he ought to keep them in 
mind, so they ought to keej) him in mind ; and if this 
principle is once thoroughly understood, and properly 
acted upon, every citizen will come to see that, in the 
exercise of his public duties, the serving of personal 
interest alone is not enoiigh. For the better ordered 
a community may be, the greater is the benefit that 
will accrue to each individual member. They all 
form the parts of one great whole. 

2. Irmvineni. Being just about to fall. Do not confuse 
’ with eminent. 

5. Inestimable. That which cannot be valued too highly. 

6. Pretext. Ostensible reason. 

10. Accrue to. Come to be possessed by. 


OHAPTEll III 

THE REASONS FOR ATTACHMENT TO OUR COUNTRY 

1. Perhaps it may be difficult for you to under- 
stand why the performance of certain public duties is 
expected of us ; and it may seem that the possession 
of certain privileges is not an adequate reward for the 
undertaking of matters which will clearly involve a 
considerable amount of trouble. 

2. We ought, therefore, to train ourselves to 
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think of onr public duties as being much the same 
thing as frinate duties, hut on a larger scale. We have 
a love for our homes and our family. We ought in 
the same way to feel an attachment to our country 
and our fellow-subjects We owe to our relations, our 
parents, our husband, our wife, our children certain 
duties with regard to the conduct of everyday life ; 
we owe similar duties, only on broader lines, towards 
the government of our country and towards all those 
who dwell in it. 

3. We have a liking, and perhaps more than a 
liking, for the place where we were born, and where 
our lives are passed. We should have, in the same 
way, a love for the whole of our country as opposed 
to all other countries ; and ought to do everything 
that lies in our power to preserve it from harm. 

4. The affection that we feel for our immediate 
belongings and for our own particular dwelling-place 
should expand into a true spirit of patriotism when 
the empire is concerned. We are but poor citizens 
and neglectful of our duties if we do not do all that 
we possibly can to. make our country great and 
prosperous and honoured in the world. 

5. And if we continue to enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship while neglecting its duties, we are as 
culpable as an able-bodied man would be who refused 
to work, but lived upon his parents instead ; or as a 
woman would be who spent her husband’s wages upon 
her personal gratifications, and neglected to keep his 
home clean and tidy for him and for the children. 

6. There is yet another point by reason of wliich 
it behoves us to do our best for the state and the 
empire at large, We said in the last chapter that 
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many of tlie privileges of citizenship had been won 
through long centuries by the hard work of statesmen, 
of scholars, and of kings. We of the present genera- 
tion, therefore, owe a large debt of gratitude to 
multitudes of those who have gone before ns. 

7 . But because they have so gone before, we 
cannot show our gratitude to them personally ; all 
that we can do is to make an acknowledgment of our 
indebtedness by taking care that the heritage they 
have handed to us is preserved from harm. If, 
through the struggles of many great men in the past, 
we are now in the full enjoyment of freedom, it is the 
least that we can do to guard and cherish that freedom 
with a jealous care. 

8 . When other generations, in the time to come, 
shall have succeeded our own, we shall be looked 
upon by them in the same way that our predecessors 
are now looked upon by us. We have consequently a 
double duty to perform ; firstly, to see that that which 
our forefathers gained is neither diminished nor de- 
stroyed ; secondly, to try to add to the benefits that 
our children and grandchildren may enjoy. 

9. And we must always remember that, as there is 
no one in the empire so humble as not to possess some 
privilege of citizenship, so there is no one who can 
escape from the obligation of doing all in his power to 
preserve those privileges. 

] . Adequate SuiTicienfc 

4. Patriotism. A regard for the welfare of our native 

land Ijatin, Patrm, a fatherland. 

Poor. Unworthy. 

5. Culfiahlc Gnilty. 

6. Behoves us. Is necessary for us. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WOED CITIZEN 

1, The word citizen means originally a man who 
dwells in a city or a town ; that is to say, one who 
lives in constant intercourse with a great numher of his 
fellow-men. But there are now implied in the word 
certain, other ideas which have arisen from the way 
that men behave when they arc so thrown together ; 
and these ideas may be divided into two heads ; firstly, 
the group of Eights which every citizen possesses ; 
and secondly, the group of Duties which every citizen 
has to perform. 

2. What do we mean by these words Eights and 
Duties ? They are perhaps a little difficult to under- 
stand at first ; but their importance is so great, that 
we must try to get their meaning quite clear. Let us 
take Duty first, because it is the easier word of the 
two. We all know pretty well what it is to owe a 
duty to anybody. Children owe the duty of obedience 
to their parents and teachers. Servants owe the duty 
of doing their work properly to those who employ 
them. Husbands owe to their wives the duty of 
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supporting the home. Wives owe to their husbands 
the duty of keeping the home comfortable and clean, 

3. Now a. Eight is the same thing as a Duty, only 
looked at from the ojoposife side. Servants owe to their 
masters the duty of doing their work ; and the masters 
have a right against the servants that the work shall 
be done. Servants have a right against their masters 
that wages shall be paid when the work is properly 
performed. Masters owe it as a duty to their servants 
to pay the wages punctually. If you will remember 
that a right and its duty are the two opposite sides of 
the same thing, you will understand what is meant 
by the old saying that there can be no duty without 
its corresponding right. 

4. Both rights and duties have slowly grown up 
in the course of centuries ; and can hardly be said to 
exist at all except when men are hving together as a 
community. If you can imagine what must often have 
happened in primitive times, when one family or tribe 
dwelt quite alone, far away from everybody else, in 
some lonely spot among the woods and mountain, s: 
then that family or that tribe, smee they were quite 
self-supporting, would not be under any obligation 
or duty to any other family or tribe , and, on the other 
hand, as they did not do anythuig for anybody else, 
so they had no rights. 

5. But it is impossible for families, or even trilies, 
always to live quite alone. Sooner or later, they are 
bound to mingle with other tribes, or else they increase 
and multiiily themselves, and develop into peoples 
dwelling in villages, or towns, or cities. Some of 
them even go further still, and become great nations. 
Long, however, before any such final developments are 
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reached — as soon, in fact, as a few families form a 
community — and understand, however imperfectly, 
these ideas of owing duties to one another, and of 
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possessing rights against one another, the fird crude 
notion of citizenship begins. 

6. And it is interesting to notice that in all 
probability it was brought about by the growth of 
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another very imxiortant idea ; an idea that may even 
have existed where one family lived all alone; but 
which was certainly hound to make itself felt as soon 
as a community increased to any appreciable extent. 
This was the idea that ecLch onan was entitled to Ticep 
as his own the things that he had made or had aeguired 
for himself. 

7. If, for example, the members of some tribe lived 
by hunting wild animals for food, it might be no 
uncommon thing for one of them, cleverer than the 
rest, to invent a bow or a spear which was better 
than any of the bows or spears which the other men 
had. Then it would be found intolerable if these 
others, jealous of their comrade, or too lazy to make 
more bows for themselves, were to go to the hut of 
the clever man, and steal his bow while he was away 
or asleep. 

8. Tor not only would there have been the serious 
theft of a bow, but the idea could have been carried a 
great deal further. The lazy ones, for instance, might 
never go out to hunt at all; because, if they were 
allowed to steal a bow, they would with quite as 
much reason be entitled to lounge in their huts all 
day, and in the evening to seize the game or food 
which the industrious ones had been at the trouble 
to procure. Consequently no man would be safe in 
the possession of anything, and the community would 
soon fall to pieces. 

4. Primitive times. Early times, of winch there is no 

historical account. 

5. Crude. Bough ; incomplete 
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CHAPTEE V 

THE MEANING OE THE WORDS STATE AND 
GOVERNMENT 

1. So what is known as Custom gradually grew 
up, and each man expected to enjoy the undisturbed 
possession of his own particular things. He had a 
Eight with regard to them against the rest of the 
community ; and it was the Duty of the rest not to 
disturb him in his possession. But the lazy and 
worthless ones often struggled against such customs, 
and tried to obtain wrongful possession of other 
people’s goods ; until it was felt that those who broke 
through custom deserved to be punished, because their 
conduct, if permitted and persisted in, would have 
made it impossible for any community to keep 
together; and however pleasant or easy it might l)e 
for them to seize the implements or the food that 
others had worked for, it would clearly be dis- 
advantageous for the greater number of their fellows, 
that is, for the majority. 

2, So the custom came about that the individual 
would have to restrain himself from doing things 
that were disadvantageous to the majority ; and 
further, that if he did not so restrain himself, he 
would be liable to punishment at the hands of the 
rest. But here, when this point is reached, we come 
to a very important stage, because custom seems to 
harden and solidify; and as soon as the breaking of 
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it is attended with punishment, it ceases to be custom, 
and grows into Law. 

3. The very word law tells us how it has cliiefly 
arisen from clistom, because it is a modern form of 
the old English word lagu, which means “ something 
that is laid down,” ix. something that the majority of 
the people have agreed to accept and observe. And 
by the fact of custom hardening into law, the idea of 
citizenship is put on to a firm and sure footing. The 
rights and duties of each citizen are no longer merely 
arrived at by the occasional observance of what is 
felt to be convenient, but are enjoyed, or performed, 
because they are guaranteed, or ordained, by the law. 

4. IJpon some system of law, then, that has grown 
out of custom, the whole of our citizenship depends. 
How is this machine of law set going, and kept in 
working order ? Who is it that decides upon the 
punishment tliat shall be inflicted when the law is 
broken, and when the rights and duties of citizens are 
consequently invaded? Who, also, administers the 
punishment, and so keeps in check the doers of evil ? 

5. This is the work that is undertaken by the 
Government of a community, that is to say, by a 
certain body of persons who in some cases give the 
whole of their lives, or in other cases give part of 
their time, to the proper administration of the law. 
And when a community once has a government, then 
it begins to enter upon another stage of its develop- 
ment, and is entitled to be called a State. 

6. This word state, therefore, comprises in itself all 
the different ideas of which we have been reading. 
It implies a community of men, more in number tlian 
one family, or even tribe ; it implies, also, that they 
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have realised their possession of fights, and their 
obligation of didies. It includes the notion of the 
growth of custom, by which the observance of these 
rights and duties has been regulated in a way most 
convenient to the majority of the community. It also 
includes the idea of law, which sanctions or permits 
the mhiction of punishment if custom is broken 
through. It covers as weE the conception of a definite 
body among the community, known as the government, 
by whom the observance of the law is enforced. 

7. Now we have to notice that, in different states, 
the government assumes different forms. In some 
countries there is a Despotic Government, when the 
control of affairs rests absolutely upon the will of one 
man. This form of government may be found at the 
present day in the empires of Russia and of Persia, 
where the Czar and the Shah respectively keep the 
whole conduct of the State absolutely in their own 
hands. 

8. In other countries there may be one kind or 
another of a Representative government, the funda- 
mental principle of which is that every citizen shall 
take some share in the making of any new laws. Re- 
presentative government can assume various forms; 
such as that of a Limited Monarchy, which we possess 
now, in England; or that of a Repvhlic, such as is 
known in the United States of America, and, at pre- 
sent, in Eraiice. 

9. But whatever form the government of a state 
may take, it is only a means of securing the proper 
observance and conduct of the law of that state ; and, in 
every case, the bulk of the law has come about from 
the agreement of the majority of the community as to 
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certain customs which have been handed down from 
prehistoric times. 

2. Disadvantafjeous. Attended with disastrou-s consequences. 

Solidify. Become solid and permanent. 

9. Btdh, The greater part. 


CHAPTEE VI 

THE EESPONSIBILITIES INVOLVED IN EEPEBSENTATIVE 
GOVEENMENT 

1. We, who are subjects of the British empire, 
have now got so accustomed to the rights brought l)y 
our citizenship in its train, that sometimes we hardly 
realise how important and far-reaching they are. hTor 
do we always pay much heed to the duties by which 
they are necessarily accompanied. 

2. This is not, of course, a fitting state of things. 
Every citizen ought thoroughly to understand and 
adequately perform his duties, for the sake of the 
community at large ; because, by reason of being a 
citizen, he cannot live in a state of selfish isolation. 
His welfare, too, is intimately concerned with the 
welfare of others ; since the interests of tlie community 
are merely the aggregation of the imierests of each 
individual. 

3. Perhaps you may not understand how this may 
be. Let us go back to our primitive family, and 
think of the times when the lazy man tried to steal 
instead of taking the trouble to work, and when 

I 0 
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it came slowly to be a matter of agreement that 
such breaking through of custom ought not to be 
allowed. 

4. Suppose that there were three men in the 
family or village — A, B, and 0 ; and that A was the 
one who had made the bow, and B was the one who 
had stolen it. You may say that this was a matter 
which was of no concern to 0 ; and that therefore he 
ought not to have interfered. By no means ; for the 
interests of 0 are at stake as well. If B were 
allowed to go on with his dishonesty unchecked, G's 
own bow might be stolen the following day. But by 
helping A to keep B in order, C secures that his own 
property shall be free from ultimate attack. 

6- Therefore what looked at first like a piece of 
business affecting A alone, is really one which touches 
0, or D, or E, or as many other people as there are in 
the family. So, nowadays, if a riotous mob assembles 
in the streets of a town, no good citizen will give 
it any encouragement or help. The rioters may 
perhaps break into a jeweller’s shop, and help them- 
selves to his gold or precious stones. But every other 
tradesman in the country will have an interest in the 
quelling of the mob; for, were the not allowed to 
continue, it might come to be his turn to be plundered 
the next day. 

6. So we can say most definitely that the interests 
of the community are the aggregation of the interests 
of each individual ; but we have also to add a little 
more to this description, in order to provide for a 
point which might here be raised, and to combat an 
argument which might be brought forward to the 
effect that, consequently, by furthering our own in- 
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terests, we must always be furthering the interests of 
our fellows. This, however, is not the case, because 
sometimes an indivichial interest may be antagonistie to 
the interests of Vic community. 

7. Take the instance, once again, of the man B, 
who stole -the bow. He might argue that, by such a 
theft, he was serving his own interests, because he 
came into possession of a useful weapon without the 
trouble of making it. ISTo doubt, so far as he alone is 
concerned, this is true ; but, as we have already seen, 
the theft is directly antagonistic to the interests of A, 
and indirectly antagonistic to the interests of C, D, E, 
and the rest. 

8. The shape, therefore, into which we must cast 
our description will run like this : that the interests of 
the community are the aggregation of the interests of 
the individual : but these individual interests must be 
such as tend towards the welfare of the majority. If, 
therefore, we recognise this as the basis or under- 
standing upon which a community rests, we shall see 
that it is applicable, not only to the actions of solitary 
individuals, but to the actions of the various classes 
or sections of the community as well. 

10. It is no doubt often hard to feel that personal 
wishes have to give way before the more important 
general good. It is quite easy to understand that B, 
who stole the bow, would feel annoyed at the inter- 
ference of A and C. But by the yielding of personal 
desires to the common good, a definite gain is made in 
the end. We may not obtain some particular benefit 
for which we sought ; but we derive increased advant- 
age and security in other things. By such a system 
of mutual give and take, communities are not only 
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made possible, but are provided with firm principles 
on whicb to rest. » 

1 1. When we have accepted these general truths, 
the next thing is to see hew they work in actual 
practice, so far as we ourselves are concerned. We 
have spoken already of the rights and duti^ that exist 
as between individuals, in the case of Ifeasters and 
servants (p. 11) ; and it is not difficult to follow them 
up in the other relations of the home-circle. From the 
family, they can easily be extended to the where 
the individual happens to live; and, when once wo 
leave the family, we come more clearly into contact 
with the general claims of the public good. 

12. A man living in a village has, for example, no 
right to wilfully pollute any public service or supply 
of water ; not only on account of the obligation under 
which he lies towards the rest of the villagers, but 
also on account of his duty towards the whole nation 
— the obligation, that is, not to spread disease. The 
same idea is present, in this case, that underlies the 
punishment of B for stealing the bow. The concep- 
tion can be extended from the village to the town, the 
kingdom, the empire at large. Our citizenship, with 
all its rights, is truly our birthright ; but we can 
never escape from the duties which it involves. 

2. Agyrerjation. The sum total. 

G. Combat To oppose ; to overthrow. 

Antagojbistic. Ih opposition to. 
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WHAT EEPEESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS MEAN 

1. When we spoke, a few pages back (p. 16), of 
the groups into which governments may be divided, we 
made use of a couple of terms which need a good deal 
of further consideration. The first of them, it is true, 
seems rather to speak for itself. Despotic government 
clearly means government by a despot ; and the word 
despot, as our dictionaries will tell us, comes to us from 
the Greek, and signifies a tyrant or supreme master. 

2. If the despot be a wise and benevolent man, his 
system of government may be beneficial, but, if he be 
a bad man, his government will be evil and harsh. 
Nor is there any security for the people of the state 
that, if one despot is good, the next will be his equal. 
One might be benevolent, and his son or grandson, who 
came after him, just the reverse ; nor even, if a new 
despot were chosen each time from different families 
by election of the whole people, is there any guarantee 
that the best person would be secured, because there is 
nothing to prevent the choice of popular elections 
from falling upon quite unworthy individuals. 
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3. Thus there are certain obvious clangers attaching 
to despotic governments, while their benefits are 
doubtful ; and it seems better for a large community 
not to trust itself implicitly to the hands of any one 
man. Such dangers are almost entirely avoided by 
the adoption of one of the various forms of demo- 
cratic or representative government ; so that it is very 
necessary for us to understand exactly what this term 
representative may mean. 

4. We have seen that in every state there is a 
system of laiv, which it is the work of the government 
to uphold and enforce. To keep the machine of 
government going, it is necessary that there should be 
in existence some motive power, which acts towards 
the government just as the steam acts towards a 
steam-engine. This motive power in the case of a 
government is known as sovereignty. In a despotic 
government, the sovereignty rests in the hands of 
some one man. In the case of a democratic govern- 
ment, the sovereignty is vested in the entire aggregate 
of the community. 

6. The method by which this result is arrived at 
varies in accordance with the custom of different 
countries ; and in the Appendix to this book, we 
shall see in what way certain foreign nations are 
ruled. But we are concerned at present with the 
affairs of our own empire; and the next thing we 
have to learn is this, that in Great Britain the 
sovereignty is placed in the hands of the High Court 
of Parliament. 

6. This may seem at first sight a contradiction of 
the statement that the sovereignty in a representative 
government is vested in the entire aggregate of the 
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community. But it is not a contradiction, for in 
Great Britain, the High Court of Parliament does 
adequately represent the whole of the community. 
In order, however, to realise this, have to he 
careful to remember what this phrase, the Higlr, Court 
of Parliament, actually implies. It does not mean 
the House of Commons alone, as a great many imper- 
fectly informed persons are apt to think. It means 
the Gro'io'ii^ the Mouse of Lords, mid the House of Com- 
mons all acting together, and it does not mean any one 
section of these three apart from the other two. 
Neither does it mean any two of them acting together, 
to the exclusion of the other one; but it means the 
three taken together, who, so taken, fully represent 
every person in the empire. 

7. Of the three parts, the sovereign, who occupies 
the throne, is known by the name of the Crown ; and 
the sovereign, whether king or queen, exercises so 
important an influence upon the community, that 
the central assembly has from the earliest times 
exercised the right of preventing an unsuitable person 
from ascending the throne. 

8. The House of Lords has come straight down 
from the famous tribal assembly of Anglo-Saxon 
times, known as the "WitenagemAt — an assembly of 
which you have read in your books upon history. 
It is the oldest of the three portions of Parliament, 
because witenagem6ts were in existence long before 
England had any kings. It is composed of all the 
noblemen of Great Britain; with a certain repre- 
sentative number of those of Scotland and Ireland ; 
and it includes as well the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, twenty-one of the bishops of England and 
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Wales, and two or three eminent judges, who are 
known as Law Lords, 

9. The House of ’Commons has developed from a 
custom begun* in Anglo-Saxon times of consulting a 
few men chosen out of each district to represent all 
the inhabitants of that district ; but in its present form, 
it only dates from the days of Edward I., by whom 
the Model Parliament was summoned in 1295. It is 
the youngest of the three portions of Parliament. 
Those who belong to it are chosen to sit there by 
such of their fellow-citizens as possess the franchise, 
or right of voting. 

10. This right is now granted to nearly every 
adult male person in the United Kingdom. Of 
those whom they select to sit in the House of 
Commons, some represent the inhabitants of the 
divisions of the country known as counties; others 
represent the inhabitants of boroughs or towns. And 
there is no spot of land in Great Britain, however 
sparsely populated, which is not represented in the 
House of Commons, 

11. Kearly every man of full age, moreover, has a 
share in the choosing of the person who shall so repre- 
sent him in the House of Commons; and it is by 
this means that the long chain is wrought together, 
and that all the links are complete. We have a great 
system of law, which it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to protect and to administer. We have the 
supreme power of protection or administration, the 
sovereignty put into the hands of the High Court of 
Parliament. We have a Parliament consisting of 
three parts — of Crown, or Sovereign ; of the House of 
Lords; and of the House of Commons. And lastly 
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we have the majority of adult males entitled to 
exercise them choice as to who shall go up to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commons. The supreme 
power in the State rests, therefore, upon the aggrega- 
tion of the people of the State. 

4. Motive jwver. That which causes something to be set 
in motion. 

7. Tlie Central Assembly. A term applicable to such bodies 
as the WitenagemSt of the Anglo-Saxons, or the Great 
Council of the Normans, by w’hich the functions of 
Parliament were performed in the days before Parlia- 
ment existed. Accent TVitenagemCt on the first 
syllable and on the last. 

1 0. Sparsely. Thinly ; insufficiently. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CO-OPERATION OP THE PEOPLE IN THE 
WORK OP GOVERNMENT 

1. It may seem to you, at this stage, although the 
sovereignty of the empire rests upon the aggregation 
of the people, that nevertheless the part played in 
the whole by each individual is shadowy and intangible. 
The mere exercise of a right of voting at general 
elections, which, after all, do not come about so very 
often, does not appear to imply any considerable share 
in the government of the country. 

2. This argument possesses a great amount of 
truth, for though the importance of the right of voting 
cannot easily be exaggerated, the effect of votes can 
only be judged in the mass, and not individually. 
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But it must always be remembered that there are 
many ways in which a citizen can do his duty towards 
his country besides the honest performance of the act 
of voting, and!^ these other ways can be grouped under 
a general head, and may be called the co-operation of 
the people in the work of government. 

3. In the first place, the exercise of the parlia- 
mentary franchise is a matter affecting the government 
of the entire empire. But we shall see presently that 
the machinery of government falls into two great 
groups ; one of Central Government, which undertakes 
the supreme responsibility; and the other of Local 
Government, which looks after the particular affairs of 
particular districts. 

4. blow the ordinary citizen is only brought into 
touch with the Central Government by means of his 
parliamentary vote, by his payment of taxes (see i>. 
1 3 8), and by reason of his obligation to obey the law 
of the land. But in matters of local government, he 
can often take an actual part in the management of 
the affairs of his own particular district. The ways in 
which this result can be brought about will be ex- 
plained presently. What we have to remember now 
is that the duties of a citizen are not far to seek ; on 
the contrary, they always lie ready to hand. 

5. But there is this other point to be borne in 
mind — that they are never duly or properly carried 
out, if they are used simply for purposes of personal 
aggrandisement. It is open for any citizen to try to 
get himself elected on to a Parish Council (see p, 48), 
to a School Board (see p, 55), and to a County Council 
(see p. 48). If he does this merely for the sake of 
the importance that he thinks it brings to him, he is 
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betraying the interests of his country, and is sub- 
ordinating the welfare of the community to his own 
personal vanity. And if, having got himself into any 
public position, he makes use of th^t position to 
emphasise his personal likes or dislikes, or to avenge 
a private quarrel, or to gratify a social jealousy or a 
personal jiique, he then renders himself contemptible 
in the eyes of all rightly thinking men. 

C. For the performance of public duties must 
never be looked upon as a means, or as a stepping- 
stone to personal advancement ; nor can any man 
do his duty properly towards his country and towards 
his fellow-subjects if he undertakes the performance 
of public functions with such an end in view. This 
temptation does not exist, directly at any rate, in con- 
nection with local matters ; and the possible evil is 
carefully guarded against in connection with central 
matters (see ]5. 135). 

7, So far we have dealt with the cases of those 
persons who seek to take an active part in public 
matters, whether local or central. But there are, of 
course, many thousands of people — the great majority, 
ill fact — who have neither the capacity nor tlie wish 
to be personally concerned with the affairs of govern- 
ment. It is enough for them if they can be continued 
in safe and steady work, earning sufficient wages, 
living quietly and respectably, and leaving the control 
of affairs in other people’s hands. Such persons are 
quite as valuable citizens as those who take an actual 
part in the conduct of affairs ; sometimes, in fact, even 
more so ; and they, too, co-operate very largely in the 
work of government. 

8. For by their quiet and steady lives they render 
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the task of government a lighter one so far as the 
central government is concerned, and by their example 
they help their neighbours to regulate their own lives 
in an orderly^ manner. For the first and most im- 
portant duty of any citizen, no matter what his posi- 
tion may be, is to obey the law, and not to attempt to 
take it into his own hands. If the law, as he thinks, 
presses hardly either upon himself or upon other 
persons in whom he may be interested, then he is 
justified in endeavouring to get the law altered by all 
the legitimate means in his power. But so long as 
the law remains upon the statute-book, he and every 
other citizen must obey it ; for, without such obedience, 
the whole work of government is impossible ; and 
““everything falls into insecurity and confusion. And 
the rendering of such obedience is the most valuable 
co-operation that a citizen can give. 

1. Intangible. That which cannot be touched. 

3. The exercise of the Farliamentary franchise. The exercise 
of the right of voting at the election of members of 
Parliament. 

6. Aggrandisement. Increase of personal importance brought 

about by unworthy means. 

Subordinahng. Making subject to, or dependent upon. 

Pigue. Spite. 

7. Go-operate. Take a share in ; assist. 


CHAPTEE IX 

THE POWER OF THE MAJOPJTY 

1. An idea is by no means unlikely to occur to 
you at this stage, which may perhaps perplex you a 
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good deal until it is explained. Yon may say, “ We 
understand that one part of Parliament, the House of 
Commons, is made up of persons who are chosen hy 
the rest of the community to represeiitjythem ; and we 
further understand that the right of exercising this 
choice belongs to nearly all the adult male people in 
the kingdom. But we do not understand how any 
result can he brought about, unless all the adult males 
in each county or borough of England agree to choose 
the same person to represent them. What would 
happen if some of them wanted one man, and some 
preferred another ? ” 

2. It is quite right to ask this question, because 
upon the answer to it depends one of the most im- 
portant points in connection with representative 
government. The answer is this — that it does very 
often, in fact almost always, happen that some people 
want one representative, and some people want an- 
other ; and the only way out of the difficulty is to 
send up to the House of Commons the man who is 
approved of by the greater mirriber of those who have 
a voice in choosing. Hoes this remind you of any- 
thing else we have read of already ? Is it not 
very like the matter of the stealing of the bow, 
about which we read in Chapter IV. ? In that case, 
B, who stole the bow, would have had to give in 
because the people who objected to the stealing of the 
bow were more numerous than he. Customs arose, 
and gradually hardened into law, because they were 
in accordance with the views of the majority of the 
people. 

3. So, in almost just the same way, those men are 
sent to the House of Commons to represent their 
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fellows wlio are approved of by the nmjority of those 
who have to choose a representative. But remember 
that those who make up the minority, although they 
are like B in tliis respect that they have had to yield 
to the wishes of the greater number, are unlike him in 
another respect, because it by no means follows that 
they are entirely wrong and wicked as he was when 
he committed the theft. On the contrary, they may 
be really right, and the majority may really be wrong ; 
but representative government tries to take heed of 
the wishes of the greater number, and cannot, in actual 
working, go further than help to put their wishes into 
practical effect. 

4. But it is very unlikely that everybody will 
always think the same, especially upon such matters 
as are discussed when some one has to be chosen to 
go up to the House of Commons ; and we are justified 
in sayang that in all probability there will always be 
differences of opinion, and, in consequence, a division 
into a majority and a minority of those who have to 
choose. 

5. We shall, however, be wrong if we go away 
with the idea that a majority always exists on the 
same side, or that while it exists it is always powerful. 
A majority is at all times liable to be turned into a 
minority by reason of a change of opinion on the part 
of the voters. Suppose that in a certain district there 
were a hundred men who had the right of choosing, 
and suppose that some wanted X to be chosen, and 
others wanted Y, 

6. If sixty out of the hundred voters voted for X, 
there would be a minority of forty only who would be 
left to support Y ; and X could go up to the House 
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of Commons on the strength of his majority, and the 
remaining forty people would for a time be unrepre- 
sented. But during the time that X was sitting in 
the House of Commons, a good many of his sixty 
friends might grow discontented either with what X 
did himself ; or they might no longer be in favour 
of the ministry whom X was supporting. Then, at 
tlie next election, some of them might no longer vote 
for X, and Y would be able to take his place. 

7. When this kind of thing happens in real life, it 
acts as a very important check upon that power of the 
majority which at first sight seems so great and in- 
surmountable. There is seldom anything to prevent 
what is a majority at one time from becoming a 
minority soon after, by reason of change of opinion, or 
of increase of knowledge. The force of public opinion, 
as it is called, is one of the strongest influences at 
work in a representative government ; and by it the 
power of a majority is kept in check. It is a very 
good thmg that such should be the ease ; for, tis 
was pointed out many years ago, one of the greatest 
dangers to all systems of representative government is 
the fact that a majority may degenerate into a body 
which legislates exclusively for its own interests. 

8. It is true that there is often a want of stability 
about the work of representative bodies ; a result due 
to the fact that each successive elected body may 
reverse the decisions or actions of its predecessors ; 
and this want of stability may seem to minimise the 
danger of tyranny on the part of the majority. 

9 . But there is an old saying that prevention is 
better than cure ; a saying which applies to political 
no less than to sanitary matters. So it is far safer for 
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the community that the action of the majority should 
he held in check by a healthy puldic opinion than 
that those actions should have to he corrected, or 
possibly swept ?iway altogether, as soon as the majority 
ceases to exist. 

10. Clearly, then, we ought to think a good deal 
about the formation of this public opinion, and see, as 
far as possible, how it may be set on foot, and bow it 
may be developed. It is one of the duties of a citizen 
that lies within the reach of all ; even within the 
reach of those who are not anxious to take actual part 
in public affairs. It must be brought about, in the 
first place, by cultivating an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the clay; and secondly by an honest endeavour 
to arrive at a sound judgment upon those affairs. 

11. It necessitates a knowledge of the matters under 
discussion, together with a capacity for distinguishing 
the merits from the demerits of a question ; and above 
all, a power for upholding that side which in the end 
will be for the advantage of the community. In most 
of the questions that are dealt with by local govern- 
ment bodies, any man of average intelligence will have 
a sufficient knowledge of the facts of the case. 

12. But if it is a question dealt with by the 
Central Government, then a much greater care has to 
be exercised. Hot only do the important questions of 
political life demand a wider acquaintance with facts 
than is usually enjoyed by the ordinary citizen ; but 
they require as well an intimate knowledge of many 
circumstances which seldom become public property 
at all. 

1 3. Still, the difficulty of becoming acquainted with 
the necessary knowledge should act rather as a stimulus 

I D 
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than a deterrent to the citizen who is really anxious 
to do his duty towards his countiy. He will, of 
course, he largely helped by the public press, from 
the columns of which he will he able t5 obtain a store 
of political facts which otherwise would not come into 
his cognisance at all, and from the leading articles of 
which he will glean the views of men, who, if not 
actually politicians, at any rate have a considerable 
acquaintance with political life. 

6. Ministry. Tbe body of mmisters who are carrying on 

the government. Seep. 116. 

7. Insurmountable. That which cannot be got over. 

As ^vas pointed out many years ago. See Representatw 
Government, by John Stuart Mill 

8. StaMlity. Fixedness of aim or purpose. 

Minimise. Make as small as possible. 

1 3 . Stimulus. That which urges on. 

Deterrent, That which checks, or holds back. 


CHAPTEE X 

THE NEED OP PUBLIC SPIRIT AND INTELLIGENCE 

1. Although, as was said a few pages back, it is 
quite possible for a man to be a good citizen even 
while he lives privately, yet there is no doubt but 
that he should try to avoid the evil of falling into a 
state of ajpathy with regard to the conduct of public 
affairs. 

2. And when he has got so far as to be able to 
make sure that such things are of interest to him, then 
he must try to learn what is a much more difficult 
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lesson still ; and that is, to approach every snch 
question with an open mind, and to he always ready 
to acknowledge that he may have been in the wrong. 

3. But this^ is an extremely hard task, and one 
that very few people ever succeed in thoroughly ac- 
complishing, although, as a matter of fact, no real 
public spirit can be cultivated without it, Bor public 
spirit does not imply the violent assertion of any one 
man’s particular views, and still less does it mean the 
employment of public machinery for the gratification of 
private enmities or of private desires. But it does 
mean an honest and just endeavour to appreciate all 
the difficulties of pubhc questions, based upon a really 
sincere desire to do that which shall, in the long run, 
be beneficial to the community, 

4. Again we can ask, as we have so often had 
occasion to ask before, how is this true public spirit to 
be cultivated. And the answer must be made on 
similar lines , that it is only by painstaldng endeavours 
to acquire a sound knowledge of men and things, and 
by the aid of education in its best and fullest sense. 

5. Bor education means a great deal more than 
merely the reading of a large number of books, or the 
massing together in one’s memory of a multitude of 
facts. Such processes, however useful they may be, 
will only form the groundwork upon which the real 
structure of an educated mind can be raised. A man 
who never goes any further may be a very well 
informed man. He may know a great many things, 
and have a reliable store of information upon which 
to draw. But it does not by any means follow tliat 
he is an educated man in any true sense of the term. 

6. Because the word education implies by its origin 
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that something more is necessary than the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. The facts must he acquired ; 
hut they must also be assimilated. They must be put 
into the brain by reading and study but they must 
also be capable of being drawn out for application to 
the actual experiences of life. 

7. And unless this wider view of education be 
taken, no one, however well read, will succeed in 
raising himself above the level of a mere reference 
machine. Nor will he he mentally strong enough to 
shake himself free from prejudices or ignorance. 

8. The more truly educated a man is, the more he is 
always ready and willing to learn. This is because if he 
has won for himself the advantages of real learning, he 
comes then to realise how very little, after all, it is ever 
possible for man to know. There is no surer sign of 
an uneducated man, however well informed he may 
be, than the presence in him of the spirit that makes 
him think he has no more to learn. It is quite 
impossible for such a man ever to develop a true public 
spirit, because he is lacking in the one thing that 
is most of all essential to that spirit, namely in 
intelligence. 

9. But it has also to be remembered that every 
honest effort towards the acquiring of public spirit 
and intelligence will help to render the task easier in 
the long run. If a man is really ready to learn, he is 
sure to find helps towards his education awaiting him 
on every side. Provided that he can avoid the snare 
of endeavouring to direct others before he has finished 
learning himself, and provided that, in his attitude 
towards public affairs, he subordinates his personal 
ambitions and prejudices and enmities to the general 
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good, he will have advanced a great way towards be- 
coming a good and a useful member of the community. 

10. Ho will do still better if he never leaves out 
of sight the great factor of human nature, and 
modifies his masses of hard theory by taking into con- 
sideration the follies as well as the viitues of his 
fellow-men. But to do this he must seek a know- 
ledge of many different kinds of men, and must 
realise that no two human beings are exactly alike. 
He must also try to learn something of the vast 
differences of thought and experience that mark off 
each section of the community from the rest ; and he 
must not imagine that his own particular experiences 
and his own particular desires represent the experiences 
and the desires of all his fellows. 

1. It is quite possible for a, 'man to he a good citizen even while 

he lives privatel'ij. The ancient Greeks held a view 
directly the opposite of this. They thought that if a 
man lived the life of a private individual (fdioles, as 
he was called), he must necessarily he infirm in mind, 
and so incapable of performing public duties. Hence 
our word id/iot. 

2. An open mind. A mind that is unprejudiced, and willing 

to own itself in the wrong. 

3. Enmities. Dislikes. 

6. Assimilated. Absorbed, and made part of oneself. 


OHAPTEE XI 

THE DIEEERENOE BETWEEN LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 

1. We have now to realise that the machinery 
of government falls into two parts — Local and 
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Central ; and we must try to understand very clearly 
what may be meant by this difference between the 
two. Suppose we go into a certain^ town, and see 
that a manufacture is carried on in that town which 
involves the production of a great deal of unpleasant 
smoke and possibly of actually harmful chemical fumes. 
We shall find, in all probability, that there are rules 
and regulations in force in the town which insist upon 
the manufacturers regulating their furnaces and works 
in accordance with certain conditions. The object of 
this is to save the inhabitants of the town from as 
much annoyance or injury as possible. 

2. Eegulations of such a kind are put in force by 
the system of law under which we are governed, and 
so the work of enforcing them belongs to the province 
of governinent. But notice this, that these laws are 
only of importance in towns or districts where the 
objectionable manufactures are carried on There is 
clearly no need to have them in agricultural districts, 
where the work of the fields is done in the fresh 
country air. And there is consequently a difference 
between such laws, which apply only to certain places 
or districts, and laws like those against murder or 
theft, which ax^ply to any part of the empire you like 
to name. 

3. We call, then, by the name of Local Govern- 
ment that branch of Government which deals with 
ma, tiers relatincf only to certain particular places ; and 
we call by the name of Central Government that 
larger portion of Government which deals with all the 
matters that affect the entire empire. 

4. We must understand, therefore, that there is 
one supreme central government for iq)holding and 
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administering the law, and that this goveranieiit is 
vested, in the British empire, in the High Court of 
Parliament, by which we mean the Crown, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons acting together ; 
— that this central government is responsible for 
everything ; — and that every body of people or officials 
who undertake the work of local government hold 
their permission to do this work from the central 
government, and could not exist at all unless the 
central government gave them leave. More than this, 
as the central government has called them into being, 
so it could put an end to them and their powers when- 
ever it chose. 

6. This system has been arranged because the 
number of affairs requiring to be seen to throughout 
the empire is far too great for the central govern- 
ment to be able to attend to them all. Moreover, 
though they are all of them important and necessary, 
yet the interest of many of them affects merely a 
certain district and not the empire at large. The 
central government, therefore, wisely hands over a 
certain portion of its j>ower to each body connected 
with local government. To use the proper phrase, it 
delegates a portion of its sovereignty. But always 
remember that though it delegates its sovereignty, it 
does not give it entirely away. 

6. For it would not do at all to hand over entire 
responsibility to each local government body. Such 
a procedure would result in a division^ not a delegation, 
of the power of the central government; and the 
central authority would first of all be weakened, and 
then, in course of time, absolutely destroyed. Besides 
which, plenty of matters are sure to arise which could 
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liarclly be called either central or local affairs, but 
which touch the interests of both ; and these have 
to be dealt with first by the local authorities and then 
by the central. " 

7. SupjDose that in a certain town called A the 
School Board finds it has to build more schools. It 
requires money for this work, and, in accordance with 
the power delegated to it, it raises the necessary sums 
by levying an additional rate. Now, this is a purely 
local matter. It is of interest and importance to the 
inhabitants of A ; but it does not concern in the least 
the inhabitants of another town, miles away, called B. 
It is, therefore, dealt with and settled by the local 
authorities of A. 

8. Suppose, on the other hand, that in the town of 
A a certain man commits a murder. Can this crime 
be enquired into, and its punishment decreed, entirely 
by the local authorities in A ? Certainly not. They 
undertake, it is true, all the preliminary work, and they 
hold the preliminary enquiries ; but the final decision 
on the matter rests with the central government, and 
the murderer, if arrested, is tried before a judge ap- 
pointed by the High Court of Parliament. 

9. Why is this ? Because in great crimes, such 
as those of murder, something far more than the 
local interests of the town in which the crime was 
committed are at stake. The interests of the whole 
nation are at stake. If the murderer escaped from 
A, there would be nothing to prevent him from com- 
mitting another murder in B, or in any other part of 
the country. And even if he himself committed no 
more murders, the fact of his having got away might 
encourage other i^eople to commit more murders else- 
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where. But the local government of A has only 
authority to act in A, and could take no steps in B, 
whatever might happen there. 

10. So here the central government steps in, and 
shows by its action how it controls and regulates 
everything that happens throughout the entire king- 
dom. And it does not clash with the local govern- 
ment authorities. On the contrary, it works hand in 
hand with them ; for they are part of itself. But the 
whole is always bigger than the part; and so it not 
only gives them their authority, but adds to their 
strength as well. 

5. Delegate. To liancl over, or depute to another. 

8. PreRimnary. Introductory. 



IV.— LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER XII 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GO VEEN MENT (1) 

1. We must now try to get some idea of the various 
institutions hy means of wliicli the work of local 
government is carried on ; and although they cannot 
he treated of in detail, it is possible, at any rate, 
to gain a general notion of what they are like, how 
they are constituted, and how they perform their 
numerous duties. 

2. There are two points which apply to all of 

them, wherever they may be found, or whatever their 
functions may be. These points have both already 
been mentioned ; but they are so important that it is 
better to repeat than to overlook them. First of all, 

then, every institution of local self-government is a 
representative institution, ix. its members are chosen 
in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the district ; and secondly, the powers 
exercised by each of these representative institutions 
have been delegated to them by the central govern- 
ment. They are, in consequence, all subordinate to 
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the central government; and by that same body, if 
need be, their powei’S can be taken away. 

3. Now there are a great many words which we are 
in the habit of using in our daily life, with the meaning 
of which we are not accurateli/ acquainted. We have 
an idea of what these words mean, and we use them in 
such a manner as to convey some idea to those with 
whom we are speaking ; but if we were asked ourselves 
to really explain them, we should often be quite 
puzzled how to do so. 

4. Chief among such words are these four — parish, 
vestry, shire, and county. It is probalde that every one 
who reads this book has spoken often of the parish in 
which he lives, and of the shire or county in which 
that parish may happen to be. But of tlie full import 
of the names he probably knows nothing at all. 

5. Yet it is quite impossible to understand any- 
thing about local government unless we take the 
trouble to learii their significance, and to do this, we 
shall have to think of the matters we have read in our 
history books, and to carry back our thoughts to 
Anglo-Saxon times. 

6. Perhaps then we shall rememlier how our fore- 
fathers came from the land on the other side of the 
German Ocean, and settled in this country. As they 
made their settlements, they protected each of them, 
with its little cluster of homesteads and cottages, by 
causing a thick and high hedge to grow all around it, 
and the space inside the hedge they called by the naine 
of tun. 

7. Each of these numerous tuns claimed to have a 
certain area of land ])elonging to it ; and to such an 
area has been given the name of Township. When 
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our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were converted tcf Ohris- 
tianity,^ in the course of the seventh century, a church 
was built in each tun, and a priest was appointed to 
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XII 

priest performing his work and having liis dwelling 
there. 

9. After the JSTornian Conquest a system was 
introduced by* which, the whole of the land was 
put into the hands of the king himself. England 
was then divided into a great number of estates, which 
were known by the name of mm-mrs, and while many 
of these manors remained as the property of the 
Crown, others of them were handed over by the king 
to such great barons as he wished to reward. In a 
veiy short space of time, these new manors took the 
place of the older townships. The lords to whom the 
manors had been granted were then allowed the 
privilege of administering the law in courts of their 
own. 

10. But the parish priest and his superiors strongly 
objected to the affairs of the church being discussed 
in these new courts. So the priest was forced to 
make use of some XDlace over which the lord of the 
manor could exercise no control. This place he found 
in the wstry, or robing-room ; for as this robing-rooni 
was attached to the church, and so formed part of 
the sacred building, no lord, however powerful, could 
venture to disturb him there. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (2) 

1. After a time, however, even the new state of 
things had its day; and when, at the end of the 
Middle Ages {i.e. about the close of the fifteenth 
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century) the system under which it had existed 
became extinct, the amount of local government carried 
on by the manorial courts gradually diminished as well. 
The vestry remained, dealing always witlr church affairs, 
and acquiring for itself a few of the powers which had 
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belonged to the now rapidly dwindling courts of the 
manors. 

2. But such acquisition was merely one of con- 
venience and of sentiment. The vestry had no legal 
right to deal with secular matters, until, at the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a certain social 
question assumed gigantic proportions, and the efforts 
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of Elizabeth’s statesmen to cope with its difficulties 
gave the vestry a new authority and a fresh lease of 
life. 

3. This question was the great one of the relief of 
the poor ; a matter of which we shall have to read 
further in a subsequent chapter (see p. 203). Here 
it is enough to say that the Poor Law of IGOl not 
only recognised how valuable local machinery would be 
for dealing with the question of relief, but admitted 
that all local machinery except the vestry had become 
a thing of the past. 

4. Hence the new official, the overseer, who was 
specially charged with carrying out the new Poor Law 
Act, was chosen in the vestry ; and the money that ho 
required for his work was levied by the vestry upon 
the householders of each parish. Little by little the 
powers of the vestry extended in many directions. 
The care of highways and of bridges came into its 
hands, together with the control of the pohee and the 
administration of education 

5. Once more a reaction has set in, and the tend- 
ency is now to divide ecclesiastical matters from 
secular. The Local Government Act of 1894 illus- 
trates this tendency very clearly. The vestry is shorn 
of nearly all its powers, even of many of its purely 
ecclesiastical ones. This result has been brought 
about by many causes — ^indirectly, by the growth of 
population since the eighteenth century, and the con- 
sequent need for a new arrangement of areas ; directly, 
by legislation based upon this altered condition of 
affairs. 

6. There were two other divisions employed in 
Anglo-Saxon times. One of these was that of the 
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Hundred. Its origin is obscure; but there was in 
existence a Hundred Court, at which the landowners 
of the district and their stewards were entitled to be 
present. If, however, they were unable to appear, 
they were probably represented by certain of the 
freemen. A step higher in the scale came the 8hire, 
the division or share of the land which had been 
occupied by the people of one tribe, in much the same 
way as the smaller tun was originally the settlement 
of the people of one family. This, too, had its 
assembly or court, the Shire Moot, a general assembly 
of the whole shire. 

7 . The shire moot was a very famous and im- 
portant court. It exercised a great jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal. It was presided over by three 
people : the Shire Reeve, or sheriff, who represented 
the king ; the Bishop, who represented the Church ; and 
the Balderman, who represented the people. But with 
the shire moot, representation stopped short in Anglo- 
Saxon days ; and saving for the presence of the sheriff, 
there was no control over it on the part of the king. 

8. Now let us see what is done in England at the 
present day. "We have for the parishes a Rarikh 
Meeting and a Parish Gou/neil ; then a District Council, 
occupying the position of the hundred court ; and at 
the head of the list we have the County Council, which 
in many respects resembles the famous shire moot. 
But although our arrangement of the machinery for 
local government at the end of the nineteenth century 
follows somewhat the lines of the machinery of earlier 
times, there is yet one very important diiference 
between the two. 

9. This difference arises from the fact that in 
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Anglo-Saxon days there was no strong central govern- 
ment, while in our own times the High Court of 
Parliament exercises the supreme control in the land. 
Hence it was hecessary for the old shire moot to 
undertake the duties of a court of law, and to pronounce 
sentence of punishment against the breakers of law. 
But such a work, in these days, lies entirely beyond 
the powers of a county council, for it is part of the 
duty of the central government. 

10. More than this, the weakness of the Anglo- 
Saxon system was constantly making itself felt by 
reason of the absence of any strong central authority 
which could keep the local bodies in check. But 
now all such bodies have to look for their existence 
and their authority to the High Court of Parliament 
itself. 

1. Dwindling, Diminishing in importance. 

6. The Shire. After the Conquest, each shire was 2 )nt in 

charge of a great noble, known as a Count; from 
whose title came the word County, Avhich is the equi- 
valent of shire. 

7. Jurisdiction, hoth civil and oimincd “ There are certain 

breaches of the law ivhich are taken in hand directly 
by the State, whether or no they aiijiear to result 
mainly in damage to individuals. These breaches of 
the law are called crimes. Other offences are left to 
be remedied upon the application of the injured 
party ; these we call Civil TFrongs." — Jenks, Local 
Government 
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CHAPTEE XIV ^ 

TOWN COUNCILS; POOR LAW UNIONS; AND SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

1. The term Town Council is one that is familiar 
to many of ns, at any rate to those who dwell in one 
of the towns of England ; but we ought to be careful 
to distinguish between these bodies and the various 
other councils of which wo were speaking in the 
last chapter. 

2. To understand exactly their position and history, 
we have to go back in our thoughts once again to 
Anglo-Saxon times, and to trace the manner in which 
the towns began slowly to grow up in Anglo-Saxon 
England. This was a very gradual process, for our 
forefathers loved the open country rather than the 
closeness of the streets ; and it was not, in fact, until 
the trading instinct began to develop among them that 
they attached very much importance to the change 
that the towns were bringing into their lives. 

3. But when once a town was fairly started, 
whether it was one. that rose round the shrine of a 
popular saint, or one that nestled under the protecting 
walls of a great castle or a famous monastery ; whether 
it sprang up at the crossing of two main roads, or 
came about from the nearness of two or three villages ; 
in all of them, whatever their particular origin, the 
same tendency sooner or later showed itself at work ; 
and this tendency was to take the management of its 
affairs into its own hands, and to pay a fixed sum of 
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money to the king rather than to be liable to taxation 
in the local courts. 

4. The reason for this tendency is to he found in 
the idea of inferiority, which always seems to have 
attached itself to the dwellers in towns. Peihaps this 
idea was very largely due to tlie fact that the burgesses 
engaged themselves in commercial pursuits ; a course 
of life regarded with contempt by those who spent 
their lives in the open air 

5. But be this as it may be, the idea was one 
which bore very practical fruit; for it was always 
held by the lord of the land on which the town was 
situated (or by the king, in the absence of such a 
lord), that the towns were peculiarly liable to taxa- 
tion ; and that this taxation was practically without 
a limit. 

6. Long after the taxation of the ordinary free- 
man had been more or less limited by Mayna Caria 
(see p. 94), the burgesses remained subject to indefinite 
exaction ; and though they struggled hard against the 
demands it made upon them, and devised an ingenious 
method of freeing themselves from it, the payment of 
Tcdlaye, as it was called, was not declared illegal until 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

7. The method by which the burgesses sought 
relief was one bringing benefits to both sides. They 
agreed to pay to the king, or to the lord, as the case 
might be, a fixed annual sum ; by means of which he 
was put into possession of a certain income ; and 
they, on their part, obtained from the lord a charter, 
or parchment scroll, in which the payment of this 
fixed sum was acknowledged, freedom from all other 
claims was secured, and certain special privileges 
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(varying in each town) were permitted for their 
use. ^ 

8. Still even when the towns had so far developed 



s. tbideswide’s peioby churoh (now the oathedeal), oxpoed 


as to have got themselves entirely exempt from arbi- 
trary payments, and even when their members had 
won for themselves a definite position in Parliament, 
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there yet remained a great drawback to their pros- 
perity 111 the fact that they were not properly organ- 
ised. There was as yet “ no definite body capable of 
acting as trustees of the town’s privileges.” 

9. Little by little, however, a different state of 
things came about. If no one definite body existed, 
there were yet germs out of which an organism might 
grow. Where the borough had developed from one 
township, theie was perhaps the old townshipmoot 
left. Where it sprang from a group of townships, it 
seems to have followed the hnes of the old hundred ; 
and to have developed a representative body of the 
elder landowners. But when tire trading capacity 
had been strongly developed, there was probably in 
existence a merchants’ Gild. So, from one cause or 
another, the corporations, or governing bodies of the 
towns, all proceeded to develop upon much the. same 
lines. There came to be a chief magistrate or mayor, 
and aldermen, and town councillors ; and into the 
hands of the close bodies thus formed all the municipal 
authority came to be vested, while virtually the sole 
right of choosing the representatives for Parliament 
belonged to them as well. 

10. To all intents and purposes, this state of affairs 
lasted until 1836, when the Municipal Corporations 
Act was passed by Parliament, by which certain great 
changes were introduced. It was ordained that the 
town councillors must themselves all be householders 
and ratepayers in the borough, and must be chosen by 
free election from the inhabitants of the borough. 
The councillors, being so elected, were to nominate 
their aldermen from among themselves, and these 
aldermen were to hold office for six years. The town 
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councillors were also to elect their own mayor, and he 
had to be chosen annually. 

11. By this means a representative body was secured 
for the towns ; *and the parliamentary franchise being 
at the same time exercised by the people generally, 
tha disadvantages of the old close system were done 
away. The Town Councils, as a rule, have governed 
their towns wisely and well, and form an important 
part of the general scheme of local government. 

12. ’ There are two other divisions of local govern- 
‘ment matters which recLuire our attention. One of 
these has to do with the beginnings of the citizen’s 
life ; the other, more or less, with its end. In School 
Districts, the various School Boards appointed by 
popular election deal with a considerable proportion 
of the matters relating to elementary education; and 
in Boor Law Unions the ratepayers elect every April 
a Board of Guardians who administer to the needs of 
the poor and the aged. 

13. Of the work of Boards of Guardians we shall 
have to speak later on (see p. 69); but in the case 
of both them and of the School Boards, although 
their detailed arrangements have only been in force 
for a comparatively small number of years, the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based have been in vogue 
for nearly fifteen centuries. 

14. The whole of England and Wales is mapped 
out into school districts, and these districts are of two 
kinds. One kind provides a means of elementary 
education for those children who otherwise would be 
without it ; the second sees that the children make 
proper use of the opportunities for elementary educa- 
tion which are already in existence. 
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15. Ill the first case, a public body known as a 
School Board is established, the members of which are 
chosen every three years by election among the rate- 
payers of the district. As the reason for the existence 
of a School Board is to suj)]Dlement work already 
done, and if necessary, to extend that work, it has 
power to liire premises that are suitable for schools, or 
to build entirely new schools. The money that it 
requires for its various duties has to be paid by the 
ratepayers, in whose hands rests the election of those 
persons who go to make up the Board. 

16. Districts of the second kind are those in 
which School Boards are unnecessary by reason of 
the already adequate supply of buildings wanted for 
elementary education. There is consequently, in such, 
districts, only a School Attendance Committee, which 
sees that the requirements of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act are duly carried out. But in all matters 
connected with elementary education the one principle 
is adhered to — that the management of local affairs 
should be put into the hands of a body elected by the 
inhabitants of each district; and that these bodies 
should only exercise an authority delegated to them 
by the High Court of Parliament. 

3. The various origins of toims. See Appendix. 

8. Exempt Pree from. 

9. Close bodies. Bodies of men who gain their position in 

some peculiar way, and not by free popular election. 
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CHAPTEE XT 

EATING AND EXPENDITURE 

1. With the gradation of various councils, then, 
and with school districts and j)Oor law unions, we 
have a very complete system of local government 
arranged. But, however good a system may he, it 
exists for no purpose if it is prevented from doing its 
work for want of the necessary money to pay its way. 
How do the various bodies connected with local 
government get the money, and what do they do 
with it when they have obtained it ? 

2. You are probably all familiar with the men 
who, at certain intervals, come round from house to 
house, having in their hands little books, small so far 
as the size of the page is concerned, but very fat and 
thick by reason of the number of the leaves. You 
have, no doubt, heard these men demand money from 
your' parents ; and if they get paid, they tear out a 
leaf from the thick little book, and you can see that it 
is a form of receipt, which they fill up and sign as 
soon as the money has been handed to them. If they 
do not get the money when they call, they go away 
and come again some days later. Supposing that they 
are not paid then, and that there is much further 
delay in the matter, a summons conies from the 
nearest police court; and your parents, sooner or 
later, are compelled to pay up the money that has 
been demanded of them. 

3. The man who comes round with the thick little 
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book is the Rate Golhctor ; and by reason of his 
functions, he is not usually a very popular person. 
But if people want to be governed in a settled and 
orderly manner, they must expect to do something in 
return for it ; and the only way in which a complex 
community can do anything in return, is for its 
members to hand over some portion of their daily 
labour in the shape of a quota of the money that 
they earn, 

4. What, then, are these rates ; and how is it that 
the payment of them can be so enforced ? The rates 
are the monies that the vaiious local government 
bodies require to meet the expenses of the work that 
they have to execute ; and the payment of the rates 
can be enforced in a police court, because local bodies 
are exercising an authority delegated to them by the 
High Court of Parliament, and can, therefore, make 
use of Government machinery to support their claim 
(see p. 39). 

5. It would not be desirable for the central 
government to hand over a sum of money every year 
to the local governments and tell them to defray 
their expenses out of it; because, as we shall see 
when we come to deal with the question of taxes 
(p. 176), the central government collects money from 
the nation as a whole. But the local governments 
deal with purely local matters; and it is only the 
inhabitants of each particular district who ought to 
pay for requirements of that district. 

6. Suppose the inhabitants of the town of A want 
a new board school, as this is not a matter of import- 
ance to the towns of B, C, D, or E, it would be 
unfair to make them contribute to it. But if money 
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were levied by the central government from the 
whole country, they would be put into the position of 
paying at any rate some portion of it. 

7. And as* the authority of the local government 
bodies is only a delegated one, they cannot exercise 
any authority over those people who are not in their 
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district. The County Council of Lancashire, for 
example, has no influence in Devon; nor has the 
County Council of Devon any influence in Lancashire. 
Eemember, then, that the term Eates is applied to the 
money levied by a local government body from the 
inhabitants of its particular district ; and that it can 
only be spent upon the requirements of that district. 

8. The way in which it is assessed is generally 
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upon the rents paid for each house in the district. The 
local bodies have a long list of the houses, with the 
annual rent of each marked against it. Supposing that 
in one district the rents amounted in value to £'70,000 
a year. If the local body wanted a sum of £1500 to 
open a Free Library, or to lay out a park, or to build 
some baths, they would levy a rede of &d. in the pound ; 
which means that a man living in a house for which 
he paid £20 rent, would have to hand ten shillings 
(twenty sixpences) to the rate collector ; while a man 
who paid £100 a year rent would give £2:10 s. (100 
sixpences). By the time these sixpences had been 
collected on the whole of the £70,000, the local body 
would have received the sum of £1750. 

9. On this principle, all the rates in the country 
are collected. In some districts, where the local 
bodies are extravagant, they are very much higher 
than others ; so much so, in fact, as to make a serious 
demand upon the wages or incomes of people in poor 
or moderate circumstances. The ratepayers have, of 
course, an indirect check upon matters of local 
expenditure, because the members of the various local 
bodies are aU popularly elected; and so can be dis- 
missed from their posts at the end of their term of 
office if their conduct has put the ratepayers to heavy 
or unnecessary expense. And this control over the 
local bodies is one of the most important functions 
that the ordinary citizen has to exercise. 

10. But, as a rule, money spent in rates is money 
well laid out ; because by such expenditure as local 
bodies have to incur, a great deal of very useful work 
for the community is accomplished. We all benefit, 
directly or indirectly, by bemg members of a well- 
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ordered and regulated body ; and even if we have to 
pay, ill the majority of cases we reap an immediate 
benefit ourselves. 

3. Gomplex. Made np of many different elements. 

Quota. An allotted sliare or portion. 


CHAPTEli XVr 

HEALTH 

1. Xow let US see if we can get a clear idea of 
what it is that these bodies connected with the 
various forms of local government have to do. 
Clearly their best work will be to concern themselves 
with what we may call the details of the citizens’ 
lives. The broad principles by which citizens are 
able to live together in a community are things 
belonging to the care of the central government ; and 
so it is the central govermneiit that makes and 
enforces laws against theft, or murder, or other forms 
of wrong-doing that would interfere with the safety of 
the community. 

2. But the central government, as we have seen, 
cannot possibly see to every small point in the lives 
of all individuals ; and so does well to delegate certain 
portions of its power to the various local bodies, and 
entrust some portion of the administration of the law 
into their hands. The administrations that may be 
most conveniently handed over to them arc those which 
we have just spoken of as affecting the details of the 
citizens’ lives ; and which touch their bodily welfare so 
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far as the observance of laws of health are concerned, 
and their mental welfare so far as the first steps 
towards education are concerned. 

3. Therefore, we find that town and county 
councils take cognisance of the things connected with 
sanitary condition of houses, and insist upon people 
keeping their tenements in cleanliness and in proper 
order. They do what they can, as well, to help 
individual effort by looking after the drainage of each 
district; and by building public baths, and wash- 
houses for the use of those who have not bath-rooms in 
their own dwellings, and who, consequently, ai’e only too 
apt to neglect the simple rules of personal cleanliness. 

4. They see, too, sometunes, that the supply of 
gas to each house is sufficient and is managed safely, 
though this matter is one which often rests in the 
hands of private gas companies And in the same 
way they look after the proper supplying of water. 
They are expected, too, to make sure that the water 
so supplied shall be pure, a result that can only be 
brought about when the rivers from whence the water 
is drawn are kept free from pollution, and when niaiiii- 
faeturers are not allowed to discharge the refuse of 
their works into them. 

5. Very often, too, the local government bodies 
attend to the affairs of hospitals, and so secure that 
there shall always be a supply of medical and surgical 
aid for those who are sick and afflicted ; and this is 
especially the case in such hospitals as are built for the 
reception of those suffering from the violently infec- 
tious diseases which break out into great epidemics, like 
smallpox, or cholera ; and threaten the community with 
much greater danger than do cases of ordinary illness. 
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6. Some county councils, too, have recently insti- 
tuted a system by which trained nurses are stationed 
ill different villages, to give help to persons who arc 
far removed from a town, and who would be likely 
to suffer from the want of trained advice. But to 
secure the benefit of all these things, a large additional 
staff is required ; because there are unfortunately many 
thousands of people who are too ignorant or too' 
negligent even to avail themselves of the helps towards 
healthy living that are provided for them. The 
culpability of such people is of course very great ; not 
so much for the harm they do themselves as for the 
great chance of their causing harm to others. The 
various bodies concerned with local government, 
therefore, have to provide an army of persons, called 
sanitary and medical officers, whose duty it is to see 
that the regulations made with regard to health are 
duly observed and carried out. 

5. Epidemic. A disease that spreads rapidly. Greek, 
epi, among ; demos, the people. 


CHAPTEE XVII 

EDUCATION 

1. It is but little good for the citizens of a country 
to have their bodies well cared for, unless their minds 
are trained and cultivated as well. Hence a very 
important part of the work of local authorities con- 
sists in looking after the interests of education ; and 
of doing what they can to put opportunities for learn- 
ing something within the reach of every citizen. 
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2. Blit education is above all things a matter that 
depends upon individual effort as well as upon in- 
dividual capacity ; and the State, acting through the 
local bodies, cannot possibly do mOre than give 
chances to its citizens to acc[nire knowledge. It in- 
sists, of course, upon these chances being made use 
of ; but whether the knowledge, when acquired, will 
bo properly used, or whether it can ever bo acquired 
at all, are matters depending entirely upon each 
citizen himself. 

3. Becausethe mere fact of steady attendance at school 
during childhood, and the regular use of other public 
educational advantages in after life, will not necessarily 
make a citizen an educated man. He may never 
advance farther than the stage of being a well-informed 
man. So wo should always remember that the utmost 
the State can do is to give opportunities to its citizens, 
but that it rests entirely with the citizens themselves 
as to whether such oiiportunities will be turned to 
proper account 

4. All that the State can do, however, has been 
done ; and the task of making proper use of their 
opportunities now rests with the citizens themselves. 
There is in existence an elaborate system of elementary 
schools, some of which are supported by the Church or 
by other religious denominations, and some of which 
are worked by school boards elected by the inhabitants 
of the district. But the scheme of education in all 
of them is the same, and they are all thrown open 
free of charge. 

5. By means of these schools the first beginnings 
of knowledge are taught, and the key to the acquisi- 
tion of further knowledge is put into the children’s 
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hands. A step somewhat iii advance is taken ])y the 
higher grade board schools, which attempt the woik 
belonging to the beginnings of secondaiy education. 
These schools arh now supplemented by a number of 
Continuation Schools, in which pupils can continue to 
learn after they have passed through the elementary 
schools, and have begun to work for their living in 
the great world outside. 

6. But the most important and practical work of 
all has lately been set on foot by the system of 
Technical Schools and Classes, at which instruction 
may lie obtahied upon matters actually dealing with 
the vocations of life. It is obviously more important 
and more, useful, tliat children who will spend tlieir 
days in practical work should be systematically trained 
in the things that belong to such work, than that an 
attempt should be made to give them all scholarship. 
The latter task would be quite beyond the functions or 
' powers of either the elementary or the higher grade 
board schools. Their work is limited, not only in intent 
but also in capacity, to putting the key to knowledge 
ill the children’s hands, and to showing them how and 
when, if they wish to continue their reading after they 
have left school, they may he aide to do so. Oppor- 
tunity is likewise given for the carrying out of such 
a clesme, if it exists, l)y the institution of i^nblic 
Libraries, which are now to he found in most populous 
districts, and in which, generally speaking, a fair 
library is to he found. 

7 . It is, however, a matter for considerable regret 
that the statistics of nearly all the public libraries 
show that by far the greater number of books taken 
out from them are works of fiction; which proves 
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that the libraries are looked upon by the mass of 
citizens rather as a convenient source of amusement 
than as a real means of education. 

8. Eemembering, however, that in the elementary 
and higher grade schools the key to knowledge is 
put into the pupils’ hands, inasmuch as they are taught 
to read and write and cipher, and are made acquainted 
with the outlines of history and geography and the 
simple facts of elementary science, with perhaps tlie 
first steps towards the three most important languages 
of Latin, French, and German, it is very easy to see that 
the public libraries, if properly used, and the public 
Picture Galleries and Musemns can be made to yield 
very great assistance towards the acquiring of a real 
education. 

9. There are many people who overlook the value 
and need of Picture Galleries and Museums. Such 
people’ do not understand that a capacity for appre- 
ciating beautiful things is one of the most valuable 
and important possessions of life. They do not com- 
prehend that a man who has developed such a liking 
is in ail infinitely better position than the one who 
has never understood what it is to have it. They are 
rather apt to look upon beautiful things as being only 
pleasures and even luxuries ; and do not comprehend 
that they are absolute necessaries towards leading a 
i-eally reasonable existence. 

10. Some persons from their childhood are gifted 
by ISTature with a capacity for liking and understanding 
beautiful things. How they can be more or less left 
to Hature and to themselves, because they will always 
be eager to seek out, and, if possible, to surround 
themselves with the things that afford them so much 
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pleasure. Eut, in the vast majority of cases, people- 
are horn, not with tliis capacity developed, hut with it 
latent in them; and then, unless it^is called forth, 
find properly developed, it will remain latent all their 
lives, or else, from disuse, it will actually die away. 

11. It is to guard against such a disastrous result 
— disastrous always to the individual; and, if of 
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frequent occurrence, disastrous also to the community 
— that Picture Galleries and Museums have their 
great claim upon our sympathy and support. Even 
the most imperfectly educated man is made to feel, 
if by chance he visits them, that, though he may 
not appreciate them, there are yet things in the world 
belonging to conditions of life with which he is not 
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acquainted. Tiien lie comes to learn tlie iiivalnaLlo 
lesson that the small store of information he may 
happen to possess does not comprehend the whole sum 
of hninan kiioMedge ; and when once he luus learnt 
this lesson, he has made greater strides towards his 
education than perhaps he dreams of. 

e. Technical. From the Greek word teclme, au art. 

10 Latent. Lying hidden. 


CHAPTEIl XVITt 

TUB DESTITUTE .POOR ; HOADS, BUILDINGS, AND LAND 

1. It was said just now (see jo- ho), with regard to 
the hoards of guardians, that their chief duty con- 
sisted in administering to the wants of the aged and 
deserving poor. To effect this work, there is in each 
poor-law union a large staff of persons, some of whom 
are known as relieving officers, and some a.s medical 
officers It IS the function of the former to investigate 
the various cases that call for relief; and upon their 
report the medical officers are hound to act. 

2. Medicines are supplied by the medical officers ; 
and things useful or suitable for sickness, such as 
milk or beef-tea, are provided on their authority by 
the relieving officer. The boards of guardians exercise 
a general supervision over the whole system. But 
boards of guardians have also to control other matters 
which are neither so jirovocative of pity nor so 
deserving of respect as those relating to the sick and 
the old. In every large community there has always 
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existed a considerable proportion of idle and worthless 
persons, who refuse to work, and prefer instead to lead 
a wretched life, dependent upon the charity or good 
nature of others. 

3. Such persons, if they do not form an actual 
danger, become, at any rate, a definite trouble to the 
state. There are in England, it is estimated, no less 
than fifty thousand persons who are habitual beggars, 
and who will exist upon anything rather than the 
fruit of their own labour. The presence in our midst 
of such an army of worthless poor makes it often a 
very difficult task to distinguish those who are the 
deserving poor. There are many hundreds of rich and 
charitable people who are ready and eager to assist 
their fellow- creatures in distress, but who are deterred 
or disheartened l)y the impositions they so often find 
being practised upon them. 

4. The Boards of Oiumlictns each take charge of 
a certain district known as a Poor Law Union, and in 
every Union is a workhouse, which is now used as a 
dwelling-place for the destitute of both sexes and of 
all ages. The idea first attaching to workhouses was 
that they were places in which aide -bodied paupers 
might be put to the work which they either could not 
obtain, or were unwilling to perform, outside. But 
this arrangement has not been found altogether prac- 
ticable. The principal work of boards of guardians 
has come to be the granting of out -door relief, a 
form of assistance which legislation in England has 
endeavoured to prohibit, but which, in actual working, 
has crept in steadily and increasingly. 

5. The whole question of the duty of the State 
towards its poor is one of the most difficult matters 
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witli which statesmen have to deal. TJiat in a wealthy 
country many thousands (jf people should daily ho in 
want of the common necessaries is indeed a terrible 
thing ; and whSn such misery has been brought about 
by no individual fault of the sufferers, it is clearly the 
duty of the State to helj) to alleviate distress. But 
on the other hand, to make such alleviation easy and 
always procurable is, unfortunately, in many other 
cases, only to put a premium on indolence and vice, 
to discourage thrift, and to destroy any possibility of 
arriving at a true citizenshixi. The best practical 
contribution that we can each make towards the 
solution of the problem is to take the utmost care 
that we never have to come upon the state for aid 
ourselves. 

6. 'Without going too much into detail, it can here 
be noted that the various district and county councils 
take over the management of such things as roads and 
highways, and provide for the acquisition of land 
suitable for allotments and small holdings. There is 
no sharp line of division between these last two ; but, 
roughly speaking, an allotment may be described as a 
23lot of land which a man can cultivate during his 
leisure moments, or when his day’s work is done ; 
while a small holding is sufficient to yield support for 
himself and his family. 

7. Town councils, on the other hand, are responsible 
for the maintenance of museums, picture galleries, 
and municipal buildings ; the last consisting of large 
blocks of offices and public halls in which much of the 
work of the various local government bodies is carried 
on. These buildings, too, include the town hall, often 
a chamber of vast proportions, in which it is customary 
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to ]iold important political meetings. In this waj the 
famons town halls of the kingdom have frequently 
played an influential part in the education of the 
citizens. ^ 

8. But there is another humanising and valimhle 
influence which they can exert. They are usually 
fitted up with a large organ, and so offer great 
facilities for the spreading of the taste for really good 
music. It is, in fact, much to he regretted that 
municipal efforts are not still more turned towards 
the develoj)ing of a love for real music in the people — 
a matter in which the English, as a whole, are sadly 
hchindhand. 

9. As largely connected with these matters im- 
mediately dealing with health, the local goveinment 
bodies also look after other things which tend towards 
health, and provide for the streets being properly 
paved and well lighted at night ; and for public 
parks and gardens being laid out, whenever prac- 
ticable, in the neighbourhood of crowded districts. 
Tliese are matters of very great utility and importance , 
for streets well drained and well paved do a great 
deal towards keeping a town healthy, and so make it 
possible for the inhabitants to spend their lives there 
with greater comfort and safety. The fact, too, of 
their being well lighted at night is invaluable in 
preventing the commission of crimes of robbery or 
violence ; and so the whole community is made more 
law-abiding and orderly. 

10. The use of public parks in towns, for an over- 
populated country like our own, cannot of course be 
estimated too highly. It is miserable to think of 
the hundreds of thousands of poor creatures whose 
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days are all spent one after the other in the dreary 
streets. To snch people, as they pour out from the 
courts and alleys in which they live, the great popular 
parks now studding London and niosT of the large 
provincial towns often come as a revelation of the 
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beautiful things that exist in the world. More than 
that, the parks and pubhc gardens freq[uently serve to 
remind those even in more fortunate circumstances 
that there is another kind of existence beyond the 
groove into which they may have happened to fall. 
Those who hve in the country, or in a country town 
small enough to be within easy reach of the country, 
have but little idea of the boon and blessing that parks 
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and gardens are to the weary dwellers of the big 
towns. 

5. Alleviate^ Make easier to hear. 

To imt a premiimi on. To encourage. 


OHAPTEE XIX 

POLICE AND JUSTICE 

1. It might appear, at first sight, as if a very 
great gap existed between the central government and 
the local bodies, which the system of delegated power 
would only serve to emphasise. This, however, is not 
exactly the case, for an arrangement is made by which 
certain officials hold an intermediate position between 
the two ; being concerned, in their work, with cpies- 
tions of local interest, yet deriving the anthoiTty 
entirely from the central government. In this way 
they form a series of connecting links by means of 
which the central government and the local bodies arc*, 
held together. 

2. The most important of these connecting links 
are the stipendiary magistrates. Their salaries are 
paid out of the rates raised by the vaiioiis local bodies ; 
but they are appointed to their posts by the central 
government. They are concerned with the settlement 
of c[uestions of purely local interest ; and they under- 
take the preliminary hearing of matters of national 
interest, which are finally decided by the law courts 
of the central government. But the existence of the 
stipendiary magistrates is another proof, if proof were 
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wanted, of the dependence of all local bodies upon the 
central authority. 

3. In much the same way, the police force throngh- 
ont the united kingdom exemplifies the relationship 
between the central government and the local bodies. 
The chief commissioner of the Metropolitan police is 
directly aj>pointed by the central government. The 
police in provincial towns act under the orders of the 
town council of each town, but subject to the super- 
vision of the central government. Their expenses, 
moreover, are not met entirely by the local rates, but 
are aided by a grant from the taxes of the whole 
country. 

4. The work of the iiolice is very varied ; and, as a 
rule, is excellently performed. Their inincipal duty 
may be described as the task of keeping public order ; 
but they have many other functions as well. They 
not only patrol the streets in certain beats at certain 
hours, ]jut some of them are always stationed at fixed 
points in busy thoroughfares, where they direct the 
traffic, and assist foot passengers to crf)S8 the road 
At night it is part of their work to examine all empty 
houses, lest disreputable or disorderly characters may 
be hiding there, or may be attempting to use sucli 
houses as a base for burglaries. The police, too, care- 
fully see that the inhabited houses are properly locked 
and the windows fastened. Many people are so 
grossly careless that it is necessary for them to be 
looked after in some such manner. 

6. The policeman, in fact, is the official to whom 
the private citizen can instantly appeal in any of the 
difficulties or troubles of ordinary life. The idle, the 
drunken, and the dishonest, of course hate the police, 




means of which the vast majority of people are 
rendered subject to the regulations of the law. 

G, It is by no means uncommon for the worthless 
scoundrels who infest the streets to attempt to 
exasperate the police while in the execution of their 
duty. The jeers and rude witticisms to which such 


but their hatred is tempered by a wholesome fear. 
For the policeman is the most obvious and familiar 
sign to the ordinary man of the power and authority 
of the central *government. He is the instrument by 
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people give utterance are entirely foolish; for the 
]>oliceman does not perform his work in the capacity of 
an ordinary man, hnt in his capacity as the instrument 
or representative of the central power. "When a constable 
tells a drunken ruffian to move on, and to desist from 
disturbing a whole street,it is not the constable individu- 
ally who gives these orders, but the central government 
speaking through the constable as a mouthpiece. 

7. There will never be a time when a community 
will be free from all undesirable characters ; and con- 
sequently there will never cease to be a need for the 
protection of those who are quiet and peaceable. It 
speaks well, however, for the generally law - abiding 
character of the English people, and for the strength 
and capacity of our central government, that with us 
the preservation of public peace is adequately accom- 
plished by a civilian force ; and that, whereas in the 
two great republics of the world, Erance and the 
United States, the men who undertake police duties 
are respectively armed with sabres and revolvers, in 
England we find it sufficient to give our men an oaken 
truncheon and a whistle. 

8. The work of the policeman and of the magistrates 
would, however, be reduced almost to a vanishing point 
were it not for one terrible vice from which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has never been free. - This, the vice 
of drunkenness, is the cause of nine-tenths of the 
misery among the poorer classes. At the time of the 
Conquest, the Norman barons were horrified at the 
vast quantities of strong liquor which they found the 
Anglo-Saxons, both nobles and common people, were 
in the habit of swallowing. The Saxon feasts were 
coarse in the extreme; great masses of flesh being 
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XIX 


washed down with huge draughts of mead 



r ale. 


The Normans, whose tastes were far more refined, 
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turned away in disgust at these excesses ; but as the 
bulk of the people were not affected by the mixture 
of hTorman blood, this evil has remained in England 
until the present day. 

9. The only hope is to attempt to make the 
rougher portion of the community a little more cog- 
nisant of the degradation in which they live ; of the 
coarseness of their amusements and habits ; and of the 
opportunity for better things which is being daily put 
within their reach. 

1. Eifivplumse. Make more noticeable. 

2. Sfipendiurij. One who is paid by a stipend, or salary. 

(i. 21ie policeman perfoims his ivoik as the, representative of 
the central pmrer. Tlu.s feature in our national in- 
stitutions is often commented on witli admiration by 
citizens of other countries. The late ambassador of 
the United States, speaking at New York in Octolier 
1894, said — 

“ During a year and a halfs residence in England, and 
most of the time in the City of London, I have never 
seen a policeman ivith a bfiton or a stick in his liancl. 
T Jiave not seen a blow struck by one. I have not 
heard violent language from one, and I have not seen 
an act of violence committed by one. It is not only 
a daily and hourly sight, but it is almost a constant 
sight in that vast sea of traffic that swarms through 
the streets cJf London like the waves of the sea upon 
the shore — it is a common sight, 1 say, to see, wlien 
the trafiBic is at its greatest, and when the vehicles are 
almost piled one upon another one, a quiet man, in 
the nniform of a police-officer, walk into the middle 
of the great crowd, turn his hack upon the vehicles, 
and hold np his hand. He is the incarnation of the 
law, and the uplifted hand of that plain policeman is 
obeyed and respected, and until he lowers it the 
traffic does < not attempt to continue. This is an 
everyday sight in any part of the crowded streets of 
London. 
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“Wliat doei 3 thafc imply to me? A great deal. Not 
simply that that man was a trained man in the per- 
formance of his duty, and was doing it unhesitatingly, 
hut that, there is a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the people that recognises him as the instrument of 
general law, and has taught them that there is only 
safety in ohedienee to the law honestly executed.” 


OHAPTEE XX 

THE LOCAL GOVEENMENT BOAED 

1. To bring to a conclusion wliat we have been 
saying about the system of local self-government, we 
had better attempt a summary of the chapters that 
have gone before. On thinking over the matters that 
have been dealt with, we shall realise what was 
meant by the saying of a few pages back, that local 
government looked after the details of the life of a 
citizen. 

2. Not one of the innumerable matters dealt with 
by local bodies affect the conduct of the State as a 
whole ; but they do affect, and often very minutely, 
the individual lives of the great majority of its 
citizens. That is to say, local government tries to 
meet the wants and to regulate the desires of the 
numberless units that go to make up the whole ; and 
all the theory of local government depends upon 
the idea that by securing the welfare and happiness of 
the unit, it is possible, if they are all considered and 
cared for, to secure the welfare and happiness of the 
entire State. This process, no doubt, might be accom- 
plished by the beneficent action of a central govern- 
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meiit; but sueli action would of necessity tend to 
weaken tlie force of each, individual character. 

3. Such a proceeding is antagonistic to the national 
characteristics of many nations; hut above all to 
those people who have Anglo-Saxon Idood in their 
veins. We, therefore, are attempting now, in a liuge 
and very complex community, to return to the systems 
that were in vogue in the days of a much smaller and 
more primitive community. So great, too, is the 
power of self-assertion and self-control in the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, that on the whole our systems of local 
goveriiineiit have been attended with very consider- 
able success. But it is recognised by our wise men 
that an entire absence of control on the part of the 
central authority would ))e disastrous to the best in- 
terests of the empire ; and so the authority given to 
the local bodies is never anything more than delegated 
authority ; and the connecting links between the central 
and the local bodies are kept firm and unimpaired. 

4. We have referred already to the magistrates 
and to the police as reiiresentiug the most familiar 
instances of such links. There is in existence, how- 
ever, another body which possesses very great powers, 
and which is, in fact, the most influential of them all. 
This is the Local Government Board; and it obtains 
its great jiowers by reason of being a committee of 
the Privy Oouncil ; a statement which you will not 
be able to fully understand until you come to read 
something about the Privy Council itself. 

5. It is enough to say here that the Privy Council 
is a body which, in olden times, before Parliament 
was thoroughly established, and during the first few 
centuries of I*arlianient's life, possessed pEiramount 
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legislative iiiiporiaiice, and was, in fact, the real central 
authority in the State. In our own clays it performs 
its work hy means of Gummitteas, one of them henig the 
Local Gomrnmcnt Board, ^NhiQ\\ was established in 1871. 

6. When we say that the Local Government 
Board has the final sui3ervision of all matters relating 
to public health and of poor relief, you will see that 
this involves the control of nearly every matter dealt 
with l)y the local bodies, except the Cj[uestions con- 
nected with elementary education. Here, then, we 
get the clearest x^roof of the authority always exer- 
cised by the central government over those Ijodies 
in the country which possess a delegated power. The 
GonmiUee of Education, although it supports the same 
theory in many respects, does not afford so good an 
instance as the Local Government Board. Hie latter 
deals with local bodies which are entirely dependent 
for their existence upon popular election. The Com- 
mittee of Education only partially does so. The 
School Boards, which are controlled by the Education 
Committee, are as much a portion of the local bodies 
as town councils or x^arish councils themselves; be- 
cause they are called into being by the exercise of the 
poxiular vote. But the Committee on Education regu- 
lates the affairs of all the denominational schools in 
the country as well as of the board schools, and the 
former are free from the control of any local body 
whatever. 

7. So the Local Government Board is the best 
instance to take of the final control that the central 
government has alwax's to exercise in the long run. 
Such an exercise of authority does not in the least 
depreciate from the use and value of the work of local 
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bodies ; but it supplies to them a weight and influ- 
ence which they would otherwise want. 

8. By the strong central control, however, being 
still reserved in* England, we have arrived at a com- 
promise which seems to preserve the merits of both 
systems, with as little as possible of the disadvantages 
(jf either. For the central government, which with 
us controls the local bodies, is not a despotism, but is 
truly representative itself. It is flexilile enough to 
accommodate itself to the desires and wishes of the 
nation; while at the same time it is strong enough 
to exercise a wholesome authority over local bodies 
which are in a responsible position only during their 
few years of office. The freedom of local govern- 
ment is in no way interfered with ; the stability of 
the central government is worthily maintained. 

3. Antagonistic to. Strongly opposed to. 

6. Paramount All-important ; supreme. 

7. Depreciate from. Make le.ss valuable. 

Precarious, Uncertain. 



V.— THE OENTKAL GOYEENMENT 
A. — The ITtgh Court of Parliament 

OHAPTEE XXr 
THE f'ROWN (1) 

1. Altlioiigli matters relating to local government 
are of great importance, those that lielong to the 
central government are more so still, tind we shall 
have to spend a good deal of tunc in discussing the 
various jiarts that go to make ui) the High Court of 
Parliament, and in trying to understand not only the 
constitution of these different parts, hut also their 
relationship to one another. 

2. We begin with the Grown, which offers to us 
the outward and visible sign of the sovereignty of 
Parliament by which we are ruled ; and the first thing 
to bear in mind is, that it is quite impossible to under- 
stand anything about the present position of the Crown 
unless we take the trouble to make ourselves acquainted 
with its past. 

3. A great deal of this, no doubt, we have read in 
our various history books, and in them, at any rate, 
wo shall have been brought into contact with the 
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chief facts of political history. What we have to do 
now is to try to realise the meaning of those facts, and 
to see how they hear upon our system of government. 
We shall probaliiy all rememl^er the leading events of 
early English history, how when the Eomans left 
Britain, about the year 411, the Britons soon fell into 
a miseral)le condition of quarrelling among them- 
selves, and iiow at last, in a moment of despair, one 
of their kings took the unwise step of asking some 
(ierman tril 3 es to come over and help him against iiis 
foes, 

4. We shall proliably recollect as well how these 
Germans came, and moreover how they never went 
hack, hut settled instead in Britain, and then summoned 
more and more of their comrades from over the sea. 
Before long they seized upon nearly all the land of the 
Britons, and changed even the name of the country 
itself from Britain into England. But what we may 
not perhaps rememl)er so well is the condition in which 
these Germans were when they came over, and took 
this country. How were tluiy ruled themselves ? 
Had they kings, or did they live in a virtually inde- 
pendent state ? 

5. They had not any kings of their own in their 
own country ; and the conquest of Britain, mts luhat made 
Idngship 2 )oml)Ie among them. They had been governed, 
if they were governed at all, in their own homes, hy 
persons whom they chose from among themselves and 
who were called Baldormen. These persons acted as 
magistrates ; and were more or less their rulers in time 
of peace. But whenever any wars broke out, and wars 
were by no means infrequent, they chose other men 
to he their leaders, and these leaders were called 
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llcrctogan, and seem to have exercised much greater 
power than ever was given to the ealdormen. 

6. Now when the expeditious to Britain took 
place, they were headed, as a matter of course, hy 
Heretogan. But these expeditions were quite different 
from anything the Germanic trilies had ever under- 
taken before. Hitherto, they had gone off on various 
wars, and had either conquered or had been conquered, 
and then they had returned to their settlements ; and 
the work of the Heretogan was over when the cam- 
paign came to an end. But now, when they invaded 
Britain, things were changed. Tliey came to ffglit; 
but they also came to stay. 

7. The consequence was that, after fighting several 
battles, each tribe settled down in that part of 
Britain where it had made its invasion ; and liegan to 
live there as it had been in the habit of livijig at 
home. Immediately, then, that the fighting was over, 
the settlers desired to have Ealdormen once agahi, to 
keep a general control over their affairs. And they 
naturally took, for their new Ealdormen, in their new 
homes, the Heretogan or generals who had so success- 
fully led them thither. In the person of one man, 
therefore, for each tribe, there came to be combined 
the offices of the Ealdorman, or magistrate for tunes 
of peace, and the Heretoga, or leader for time of war ; 
and the man who thus united the two offices was 
called by a new name, and that name was /cmg. 

8. Eemember then that, by reason of his origin, 
the king is the man who is the head of the State at 
all times, whether in peace or in war ; and remember 
also that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers had no kings 
originally ; but that the idea of kingship was developed 
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camong them in consequence of their invasion and 
settlement in Britain. 

9. We need not go thronglr all the details of 
Anglo-Saxon history. It is enough to say now that 
the invasion of Britain was not achieved all at once, 
but occupied about a hundred and fifty years, from the 
middle of the 5th century to the end of the 6th : and 
that then in England there were a number of Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and that wlien there were no more 
Britons left to fight, these kings began to figlit among 
themselves, until three great divisions were made ; 
first, the kingdom of N'orthumliria, which was powerful 
during the 7th century ; then the kingdom of Mercia, 
or the Midlands, powerful during the 8th century; 
and finally, the kingdom of Wessex, or soxith and 
south-west England, which was powerful during the 
9th century ; and that this kingdom of Wessex finally 
absorbed all the kingdoms of England into itself. 

10. How when once the idea of kingshix") had 
taken root in England, which it did very soon indeed 
after tlie first invasions, — that is to say, during the 
latter part of the 6th century, — it never died out from 
England, and it has remained with us to this day. 
But the king of an Anglo-Saxon kingdom was different 
in many resjiects from the kings who reigned during the 
11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries; and was also 
different from kings as we understand them now. 
The most important point of difference perhaps is this, 
that the early Anglo-Saxon kings were leaders and 
magistrates of the people, and not much besides. The 
land did not belong to them, and their office was not 
hereditary. 

11. This was very largely due to the fact that, in 
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Anglo-Saxon times, people x^aid much more attention 
to local government than to a strong central govern- 
ment. To such an extent, indeed, was this preference 
carried, that although the Anglo-Saxort kings gradu- 
ally strengthened their position, in all probability the 
l-diigdoni of England would have sx)lit again into a 
iiiini])er of divisions had it not lieen for a certain 
very important event in English histor}% This event 
was tlie conquest of England by William the Norman ; 
and, after tlie Concxucst, a strong central government 
was established in the land 

3. Borne German Tribes. The Jutes, who settled in Kent ; 
the Angles, who took the East C'oast , and the Saxons, 
who took the South. 

5. Ealdormen, i.e. the EWrr-men. Heretogn, ie, the Army- 
leader. 

10. The Kings who reigned during the llfh, l'-2th, IZth, and 
1 4:th centuries : — 

The Norman-s, from 10G6to 1154. 

The Plantagenets, from 1154 to 1485. Henry the 
Second, Richard, and John are sometimes called the 
Anqevins or House of Anjou. 


OHAPTElt XXII 
THE CROWN ( 2 ) 

1 . William, the Duke of Normandy, was accus- 
tomed 111 his own home to a method of government 
quite unlike anything that existed in Anglo-Saxon 
England. He ruled his duchy uxion the principles of 
the Eeudal system, the name of which was derived 
from the Latin word feothm, which means an estate 
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granted by one man to another. In the countries 
where this system held good (and they were nearly all 
the countries of western Europe), the Mng was regarded 
as the absolute owner of the whole land; and he 
granted out estates, consisting of various portions of 
this land, to great noblemen and others, wdio, in return 
for receiving this land, promised to assist the king in 
time of war. 

2. The noblemen themselves then did to the 
persons next below them in rank very much what 
the king had done to them; that is to say, they 
granted out again smaller portions of the estates they 
had received ; and the persons who received these 
smaller portioiis took an oath of faithfulness to the 
great noblemen, and promised to help them in battle, 
just as the great noblemen had taken the same kind 
of oath, and promised a similar service to the king. 
So the Eeudal system in the maioi, a system of 
land tenure ; and the essential point was that by it 
the king was regarded as the owner of every piece of 
the country. In Anglo-Saxon England this view was 
not held, because at no time did the Anglo-Saxon king 
possess all the land. 

3. The change that William the Conqueror intro- 
duced into England was really a very great one. 
Wlien he had defeated Harold at the battle of Hastings, 
and when by putting down various insurrections he 
had made himself master of the whole country, then 
he took the entire laud for himself. This put him 
not only into the position of lieing able to grant out 
huge estates to the ISTorman nobles who had helped him 
in the Conquest, but it made him the supreme person 
in the kingdom. He came to be looked upon as the 
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one individual from whom all justice flowed, liy whom 
all law was settled and ordained ; and to whom all 
obedience and respect were due. 

4. Tlie position that William occupfed as King of 
England was vastly different from any position ever 
held even by the strongest of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
If we want to employ the proper legal phrase that 
describes this change, we shall say that by William 
the Conqueror the royal prerogative wais enormously 
increased. It is worth while paying some little heed 
to this word prerogative. IJy it is meant the arUtrary 
power that is legally exercised hy the Crown ; and we 
find here plenty of words and phrases to demand our 
attention. 

6. Arbitrary power, in the first place, signifies 
power that can be exercised without any superior 
calling the person who exercises it to account. If a 
man, for instance, meets you in the road, knocks you 
down, and robs you, his power is not arbitrary, because 
when he is caught he is condemned and punished liy 
the system of government under which we are ruled, 
and which is superior to any individual in the land. 
But if the king or the queen who happened to be on 
the throne desired to call Parliament together if it 
were not sitting, or to dismiss it if it were sitting, 
they could do so at once, and nobody in the country 
could interfere with them, because, so far as this 
matter is concerned, there is no superior body existing 
which could question their decision. 

6. But this arbitrary power must be exercised 
legally, that is, it must he confined to those things that 
belong to the royal prerogative ; and whereas in the 
days of William the Conqueror the royal prerogative 
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really consisted of anything that the Conqueror might 
like to do, it now is limited to a very great extent. 
This is because the whole course of English liistoiy 
for more than Jour centuries and a half (1215-1680) 
was concerned with the question of prerogative, and 
through all that long time a struggle was going on as 
to whether it should he exercised hy one body or by 
two. The result of this struggle was to transfer it 
from the one body, the Crown alone, to the two bodies, 
the Crown helped liy a central assembly, 

7. But we must not suppose, because we read of a 
struggle and of a certain result gradually coming out 
of that struggle, that therefore it was a bad thing for 
the entire prerogative to have been at one time in the 
hands of the Crown. On the contrary, it was a veiy 
good thing ; for it was the only way in the days of 
'William the Conqueror and his successors by which a 
settled government could have been secured to the 
country. It happens some time or another in the 
history of eveiy community that there is a period 
when it is far more essential to get a strong govern- 
ment, and a respect for law, than to trouble about the 
form which that government may happen to take. 

8, William the Conqueror, then, and his successors 
ruled absolutely, the only check upon their power 
being the fact that the central assembly still exercised 
a voice in the succession ; and each prince, as he came 
to the throne, found it in consequence advisable to get 
the interest of the central assembly on his side. The 
Angevin kings, Henry the Second and his sons, were 
even more absolute than the Hermans. It was re- 
ceived as a maxim in the reign of Henry that “ That 
which seems good to the king has the force of law ” ; 
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and Heniy tlie Second did perhaps Letter work than 
any English sovereign in settling and enforcing good 
central government throughout the country. 

9. But the difficulty that we spoke of some time 
Lack arose very soon after Henry’s death. His son 
John desired above all things to he absolute king 



CLAUSi: FIIOJI (J.VKTA 


Tlic <-lau,se runs as follows : 

Nullus liber bonio capiatur, vel iinpribouelur, ant disbaisuitur, 
aut ntlagetur, aut exuletur, aufc aliquo juodo destruatur, iieu 
super eum ibimus, uec super eiuii niitteiiius, nisi per legale 
judicium pariiuu suorum, vel per legem terrie. 

{Translation ) — No free man shall be taken or imjutsoHed, or 
disseised, or outlawed, or e.\-iled, or anyways destroyed ; nor 
will we go upon him, nor will we send upon lam, unless by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

In this clause is clearly contained the genu of Tnal by Jury, 
(fcjee p. 169.) 

like Henry; but ho was actuated only liy his own 
selfish ideas, and had no wish or care for the good of 
liis country. The consequence was that while all 
Henry’s acts had been beneficial to England, all those 
of John were harmful. He virtually betrayed the 
country into the power of the l^ope, and took away 
all liberty from the Church in England. He raised 
large sums of money from his subjects without con- 
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suiting the central assemhly at all ; and lie rendered 
life and jproperty unsafe tlirougli the whole land. 

10. The result was that liis barons rebelled against 
him and compelled him to sign the celebrated Afagna 
Cariay which did not introduce anything new, Init 
merely insisted that the wrong-doings which he had 
started should be discontinued. Mwjna (Jarta was tiien 
tU first great check upon the exercise of the pircrogativc 
by the Croion ; and it was directed not against a legal 
e.xercise of prerogative, but against unlawful additions 
to the prerogative. 

11. This unsuccessful attempt on the part of John 
gave an opportunity to the central assembly to con- 
centrate its own strength, and so put it in a position 
([uite different from any it had yet occasioned. Ihit 
the final settlement of the mutter did not come about 
until the Ee volution of 1689. 

10. Magna Garkc, or tlie Great Charter ; of which the most 
important clauses were : — 

1 . That the Church of England should he free. 

2. That taxes were not to he imj)osed except with the con- 

sent of the King’s Council. 

3. That no freeman was to he unjustly or illegally treated ; 

or to he punished hy the king, except hy the lawful 
judgment of Ins equals. 


(JHAPTEK XXm 
THE CROWN (3) 


J The details oi‘ the events that happened in con- 
nection with the prerogative during the time that 
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elapsed between the signing of Magna Carta and the 
Ee volution of 1689, belong so much to the region of 
history that there is no need to touch upon tlioni in 
detail here. It is enough to bear in ihiiid the general 
principles that were discussed ; and to see the iiieau- 
iiig of the conclusions at which the nations finally 
arrived. 

2. The great family of the Plantagenets occupied 
the throne until the end of the Middle Ages ; and fell 
at last by reason of dissensions among themselves. 
They had divided into the two houses of Lancaster and 
York; the former being largely under the control of 
the central assembly ; the latter overruling it, and 
governing virtually by the exercise of prerogative 
alone. The death of Eichard the Thiid at Bosworth 
left the Yorkist party without any strong indi- 
vidual at their head ; while a very capable man had 
come to be acknowledged as the leader of the Lan- 
castrian faction 

3. This was Heiiiy, Duke of Eichmond, after- 
wards Henry the Seventh, who, although related to 
the Plantagenets through his mother, was really the 
founder of a new dynasty — that of the Tudors. When 
he ascended the throne, there was a combination of 
circumstances which led to the prerogative of the 
Crown being more widely extended and more strongly 
employed than had been the case since the beghming 
of the twelfth century, or the days of Henry the 
Second. 

4. In the first place, both Henry the Seventh and his 
son Henry the Eighth were men of notable character 
and of strong will. The majority of the barons had 
been slain in the > Wars of the Eoses ; and the confis- 
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cation of many of their estates added to the wealth 
and influence of the Grown ; while the new nobility, 
which had been called into existence by the Tudors 
themselves, did not possess sufficient weight to exercise 
any real control on the king. The Central i^ssembly, 
in the absence of an influential baronage, was still 
far too weak to keep a determined monarch in check. 

6. We accordingly find, in the days of the Tudors, 
that the prerogative began to be overlaid with unusual 
and improper accretions; and there was not in exist- 
ence, as in the days of John, any body of nobles strong 
enough to prevent this change. Henry the Seventh 
exacted money from his subjects in accordance with 
his own caprice, and without the consent of the 
central assembly. Henry the Eighth caused the same 
assembly to pass a statute by which the King’s pro- 
clamations were given the force of law. 

6. Elizabeth, in the earlier part of her reign, 
denied that the central assembly possessed any 
independence at all; and declared that she would 
not have her prerogative “ argued nor brought into 
question.” It must be borne in mind, however, that 
though the Tudors ruled as despots, they were despots 
who acted for the good of the country at large. The 
firm government of the two Henrys gave to England 
what it wanted — an enforced quiet after a long period 
of civil war ; and, under Elizabeth, England rose to be 
the leading power in Europe, and the wonderful 
expansion of the empire commenced. 

7. But the prerogative was undoubtedly in an 
unnatural condition, and a reaction soon began to set 
in. The Reformation, which came to a head in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, made it possible for men to 

I H 
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discuss questions of religion, instead of remaining sub- 
servient to one set of ideas The Reformed Church 
did not please all of those who were anxious to reject 
the supremacy of Eome; and their ranks were very 
quickly divided into several sects. Some of these, who 
afterwards developed into the Puritan party, began, in 
the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, to agitate for 
ecclesiastical reforms ; but the introduction into the 
House of Commons of certain Bills dealing with such 
reforms was regarded by Elizabeth as an offence 
against her prerogative, and led to a collision between 
the Queen and the House. 

8. The Puritans, liowever, increased in number, and 
became a formidable body, until it was largely through 
their votes that Elizabeth was defeated in a question 
of monopolies, two years before she died. The suc- 
ceeding dynasty, that of the Stuarts, endeavoured to 
obtain as much, if not more, power than the Tudors 
had possessed, but the jiersonal abilities that so 
distinguished the Tudors were absent entirely from the 
Stuart kings. 

9. The fierce rebellion which broke out in Charles 
I ’s reign was far more productive of political events 
than of constitutional results ; for it was not in 
1649, but in 1689, that the question of prerogative 
was finally settled. What was then done by two 
famous statutes, known as the Bill of Rights (1689) and 
the Act of Settlement (l701), was to sweep away the 
additions to the prerogative which the Tudors and the 
Stuarts had wrongfully made. But the prerogative 
itself was by no means destroyed; because it is in- 
separable from the existence of the Crown. 

10. William the Third secured the throne by 
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making a bargain with the nation through the medium 
of their central assembly ; and since his day, a little 
over two hundred years ago, we have been ruled, as 
you have already seen, by the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, which consists of the Crown, the House of 
Lords, and the House of Commons, all acting together. 

11. There is no need nowadays, for reasons uhich 
you will see later, why the Crown should exercise such 
extensive prerogatives as were useful, and in fact 
necessary, in the days of the Horinan kings, the Angevin 
kings, or the early Tudors. But the prerogative is 
still great ; and is not the less powerful because it is 
clearly defined. In addition, the influence of the 
Crown is one of the most important factors in the 
government. Wliat these prerogatives and influences 
are we will discuss presently. It will be necessary 
first to deal with certain matters relating to the House 
of Lords and to the House of Commons. 

6. Accretions. Undesirable additions. 

8. Monopoly A grant on the part of the Grown in favour 

of some one individual to give that individual the 
monopoly or exclusive right of dealing in a certain 
article. The person enjoying the monopoly could then 
charge his own price, and so speedily amassed a fortune. 

9. Not in 1649, hit in 1689 Not by the execution of 

Charles tlie First, but by the passing of the Bill of 
Rights. 


CHAPTEE XXIV 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

1. Although our Teutonic forefathers had no kings 
when they were living in their forests in Germany, 
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they were accustomed to discuss the affairs of their 
tribes in a large assembly which, when brought over 
to England, was known by the name of the Witena- 
gemot, or meeting of the wise men. There have been 
great discussions among scholars as to what persons 
attended this meeting ; some holdmg that it was open 
to all the free men of the tribe, and others that only 
the leading or more important men were permitted to 
be present 

2. Whatever the exact state of the case may be — 
and the name of Witenagemot seems to imply that the 
attendance was in some manner Ihnited — there can 
be no doubt but that this attendance soon came to be 
restricted to the important people only There would 
be not only the difficulty, in Anglo-Saxon days, of 
moving about from one part of the country to another 
— for the meetings were not always held in the same 
place ; and a free man, say in the remote districts of 
l^orthumbria, might find it very difficult to be present 
at a meeting in Wessex ; but there was also the chance 
that a man who appeared at a meeting held in a dis- 
trict other than that in which he lived would be 
virtually a stranger, and as such would find it hard to 
make his influence felt 

3. So that even if all free men were entitled to 
attend, before long the Witenagemot had come to be 
an assembly of the principal people. If it were demo- 
cratic in theory, it was certainly aristocratic in 
practice ; and this result was still more acutely felt 
when once the hlorman Conquest had taken place. 
For under William the First it was turned into the 
G-reat Council of the king’s teiiants-in-chief (see p. 
113), and until Henry the Second introduced some 
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changes, of which we shall read directly, only those 
people were entitled to be present who w^ere them- 
selves holders of land. 

4. Under fhe Anglo-Saxons, the powers of the 
Witenagemot were very great. "We have said already 
that the Anglo - Saxon kings were not by any 
means feudal kings; and this consequently meant 
that they were subject in many ways to the decisions 
of the Wise Men. They were indeed elected by the 
Witenagemdt ; and could be passed over, even if next 
in the inheritance, or could be deposed from the throne 
if they proved themselves unfit. The Wise Men 
levied taxes, and made new laws ; regulated all ques- 
tions of peace and war ; managed the affairs of the 
Church ; appointed or removed all the great officers of 
state ; and acted as tlie highest court of law in the 
land. 

5. The despotism of the hTorman kings reduced 
these powers of the Witenagemdt until they were little 
beyond the giving of a formal assent to the king's 
proposals. But the Great Council, as the assemblage 
was then called, always retained the one powerful 
check upon the prerogative which was secured to them 
by their having a voice in the election of the king ; 
and this is a power which has never been taken 
away from Parliament, the present representative of 
the Wise Men. It was exercised by Parliament so 
recently as at the passing of the Act of Settlement in 
1701. ^ 

6. The extravagant claims put forward by John 
roused the Great Council to assert once more their 
undoubted rights , and then the barons who composed 
the assembly forced the king to sign the Magna 
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Carta ; and during the long minority of his sou, 
Henry the Third, found ample exercise for the 
strengthening and the increasing of their powers. 
IDuring this long minority, too, another change was 
insensibly working itself to the front. 

7. This was brought about by the gradual addition 
to the Council of knights, burgesses, and citizens ; 
until in 1295 was held what was called the ]\Iodel 
Parliament, because all classes of the realm were there 
duly represented. But the body of men thus brought 
together proved too unwieldy to sit in one assembly; so 
somewhere about 1327 — the exact date is not known 
— a division took place between them ; the barons and 
prelates, i.e. the original members of the Witenagemot, 
forming one body, which came to be known as the House 
of Lords ; while the knights of the shire, the burgesses, 
and the citizens, i.c. the newly introduced elected 
members, formed the other body and called themselves 
the House of Commons. 

8. With the history of the Commons we shall 
have to deal presently; we now have to finish the 
history of the House of Lords. So far, then, we have 
seen that it springs directly from the old Anglo- 
Saxon Witenagemot, whicli, at the time of the Horinan 
Conquest, was changed into the Great Council, a court 
of the king’s feudal vassals. The qualification for 
attending in Norman times depended entirely upon 
the holding of land; and to such an extent did the 
Norman lawyers carry out this idea that, in 1164, 
they ordained that the bishops, who previously had 
been summoned as Wise Men, in accordance with the 
Anglo-Saxon custom, should henceforth be summoned 
as if by right of being barons. 




THE HOUSE OF LOBES UNDEB EDWAKD FIBST 


This diuwing represents the House of Lords as it sat in 1274, the only year of Edwarit 
the First’s reign when it was attended both by the King ot Scots and the Prince of Wales. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury sits on the right of Alexander of Scotland, the Archbishop ot 
York on the left of Llewellyn of Wales. The outer row of mitred figures on the left aie 
nineteen mitred abbots ; the inner row, and two figures just below the Archbishop of York, 
are eight bishops. Twenty lay peeis sit on the right ; the chancellor and judges on the 
woolsack m the imddle. 
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9. ]\IerLtion was just now made of certain changes 
which Henry the Second introduced into the Great 
Council. Chief among these was the right he reserved 
to liimself of demanding the attend'ance of persons 
whose presence he desired, whether they were possessed 
of the necessary land or not. Acting on this principle, 
he commanded the presence of certain of his judges, 
or men upon whose advice he could rely ; so that, 
before his reign was over, two classes of persons in 
the council were clearly marked — those whose great 
possessions entitled them to a summons ; and those 
who were summoned at- the pleasure of the king. 

10. But gradually another principle crept in — that 
the right of attendance was hereditary, that is to say, 
passed on from father to sou. This was because the 
tenure of land was hereditary; and although there 
W'as no actual reason why a man should receive a sum- 
mons to the council because his father had had one, 
this custom grew and hardened into law, until by the 
time of Pdchard the Second (1377-1399) it was fully 
established that if a man obeyed the summons and 
sat in the House of Lords, his acquiescence created 
an hereditary peerage ; and that in subsequent Parlia- 
ments the Crown could not refuse to summon him 
again. 

11. After the changes under Henry the Second, 
and the development of the hereditary principle in the 
days of Eichard the Second, the next great change in 
the House of Lords came during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth; when, by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
a number of the bishops, abbots, and priors no longer 
held their seats. At the time of the Eebellion, the 
Eump Parliament, as it was called, passed a resolution 
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abolishing the House of Lords ; but this resolution 
being carried by only one branch of Parliament in- 
stead of the three branches acting together, was illegal, 
and had no effect, the House of Lords assemblmg 
again at the Eestoration without any statute being 
necessary to summon its meeting. 

12. The last stage in the history of the House of 
Lords was reached in the reign of George the Third, 
when William Pitt, the great prune minister, added 
very largely to its numbers by advising the king to 
create peers from various wealthy members of the 
community. These new peers were chiefly bankers, 
merchants, and other business men, and not necessarily 
persons holding large quantities of land. 

3. Tenants-in-chief. Persons wlio held their land directly 
from the king. 

7. The gradual addition to the Council. The two important 
stages are 1213, when “four discreet knights” from 
each county were hidden to assemble at Oxford ; and 
1266, when two burgesses attended from every 
borough, and two citizens from eveiy city. 

12. William Pitt Prime Minister under George HI, from 
1783 to 1801. 




■WILLIAM 
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OHAPTEE XXV 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

1. The House of Commons, as we have seen, 
began about the year 1327, when the new elements 
that had been introduced into the Great Council made 
that body too unwieldy to sit as one assembly. Tliere 
was, however, somethmg else besides mere convenience 
at work to help to bring about tliis division. The 
citizens and the burgesses, little used to the discussion 
of affairs of State, were ill at ease in the presence of 
the great nobles and prelates, and preferred to carry on 
their deliberations by themselves. 

2. Their share at first in x^olitical matters was, no 
doubt, largely confined to deciding what pro]portion of 
the necessary money for the State they and the classes 
whom they represented would be prepared to pay. 
It was, however, a fortunate thing for them that the 
knights of the shire decided to join with them when 
the division of the council took place ; for the knights 
were closely akin to the nobles and prelates, and so gave 
to the decisions of tlie burgesses a weight and strength 
they would not otherwise have possessed ; while un- 
like the great barons, but like the burgesses, they did 
not sit by reason of their own personal importance, 
but by reason of their speaking on behalf of their 
fellows ill the community. 

3. It is this principle of representation that 
connects the House of Commons so closely with the 
bulk of the nation ; and it is in the duty of helping 
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to dioose representatives for the House of Commons 
that the chief national work of individuals lies. The 
career of the House of Commons since 1295, in 
consequence, largely turns, as might he expected, upon 
questions of money and of finance. With the House 
of Lords, the Commons have shared three things — tlie 
right to be consulted on questions of legislation, a 
right sometimes avoided by the Crown when questions 
of prerogative arose ; the right to join in the delibera- 
tions of the sovereign ; and the right to have a voice 
in all matters of taxation, 

4. This last point, established by Edward the 
First, was still further developed on behalf of the 
Commons, until it was established that any bill deal- 
ing with matters of taxation must origmate in the 
Lower House; and further still, that a money bill 
begun by the Commons could not be amended or 
rejected by the Lords. This led to the unconstitu- 
tional practice of “ Tacking,” which was followed when 
the Commons desired to pass a measure which they 
knew the Lords would refuse. Such a measure was 
then tacked on to a money bill, and so the Lords were 
obliged to pass the obnoxious measure, unless they 
deprived the Government altogether of supplies. But 
this procedure, which was obviously unconstitutional, 
and likely to be attended with great danger, was 
stopped by a resolution of the Lords in 1702. 

6. The House of Commons also gradually won 
for itself control over the agypropriation of siipplies ; 
which means, that if Parliament votes certain sums of 
the national money for the service of the Government, 
the Commons claim the right to know how that money 
is spent. This prevents the improper use of any 
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sums which the nation is called upon to pay ; and a 
further check upon the Government is exercised by 
the right of the Commons to audit, or examine and 
pass, all Governfnent accounts. 

6. One result of the rebellion, although it did not 
express itself in any statute law, was that the position, 
and in fact supremacy, of the Commons was firmly 
established. But at the Eestoration the House was 
intensely loyal until estranged by the injudicious acts 
of James the Second. But, with the Eevolution of 
1688, a new and important development began to 
take place — the growth, that is to say, of the Cabinet 
system, and of ministerial government ; and by such a 
system, which will be explained shortly (see pp. 116, 
149, 151), anything like a collision or disagreement 
between the Crown and Parliament is rendered im- 
possible. 

7. Although we have said that the duty of help- 
ing to choose persons to sit in the House of Commons 
is the most important public function an ordinary 
individual has to perform ; and although it has been 
pointed out that by the performance of such duty, 
representative government is made possible, and the 
nation is given some voice in the management of its 
affairs, it must be remembered that this privilege was 
not at first very eagerly sought after. It was, in fact, 
often evaded, or neglected altogether. 

8. The knights of the shire were first of all chosen 
in the county court, an institution coming down from 
Anglo-Saxon times, and which was for the shire very 
much what the Witenagemot was for the nation. All 
freeholders were entitled to be present when the 
knights of the shire were being chosen ; but by degrees 
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the work of election fell entirely into the hands of the 
sheriff, or officer of the king who presided over the 
court. 

9. This faulty system having b&en remedied, it 
was provided, in the year 1430, that only those 
could have a voice in the election who were resident 
freeholders worth at least 40s a year. Then, in 1665, 
persons worth £200 were given a vote; and further 
changes were made by the Eeform Acts of 1832, 
1867, and 1884. 

10. The voting in boroughs was arranged in many 
different ways ; but, generally speaking, it could be 
exercised by those who paid scot and lot, i.e. the local 
rates. Sometimes, however, it fell into the hands 
of the corporation of a town (see p. 53), and then 
abuses often crept in, and affairs were in an unsatis- 
factory state until the iiassing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. 

11. That Bill introduced no new principle at all ; 
but merely suited immemorial customs to the changed 
conditions of the times. By reason of the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce, large towns had grown 
up in the midst of previously thinly inhabited districts; 
while many ancient and populous cities had fallen 
into decay. The bill took the first steps towards 
securing that the representation of places in the 
House of Commons should be somewhat in accordance 
with their size, a principle more fully worked out by 
the bills of 1884 and 1885. 

12. The franchise, or right of voting for the return 
of a member to the House of Commons, is now within 
the reach of nearly every adult male in the kingdom. 
Peers do not vote, because they have an assembly of 
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their own Women, insane jiersons, and felons are 
disqualified. But on the rest of the community the 
duty falls. 

1. Unwieldy. So large a'; to be awkward. 


OHAPTEE XX YI 

THE EARLY HISTORY OE THE PRIVY COUNCIL, AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE CABINET 

1. We have now traced the outlines of the history 
of the three parts of the High Court of Parliament, 
from the earliest times until the Eevolutioii of 1689 ; 
and we shall have later on to consider the special 
position of each of these three parts, as it was finally 
settled by the Eevolutioii, and as it has virtually 
remained until the present day, 

2 But we cannot properly realise what that posi- 
tion is until we take into account the part played by 
a certain body of officials, which is known as the 
Cabinet ; and we cannot understand the functions of 
the Cabinet unless we first of all make ourselves 
acquainted with the history of the Privy Council. 

3. To adequately learn anything of the history of 
this Council, we have to carry back our minds to the 
old Anglo-Saxon days, when, in each Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom, there was a Witenagemot, or assembly of 
wise men, and when the kmg was first developing his 
kingly office. Xow as the king, in each kingdom, 
increased in power and strength, he became more and 
more surrounded with great officials, whose duty it 
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was to perform certain duties in the royal palace. 
There was, for example, the Boioer Thegn, or the 
nobleman who had in his charge the management of 
all royal ceremonies. '■ 

4. There was the Horse TJiegn, who looked after 
all affairs connected with the stables and the horses ; 
a very important function, as you will easily under- 
stand, when railways were unknown, and when people 
had to ride or drive if they wanted to move about 
the country at all. There was the Stcdler, who 
controlled all matters belonging to the king’s house- 
hold ; and the Dish Thegn, who was responsible for 
the provisioning of the palaces and the royal establish- 
ments. 

5. These officials, by reason of the nature of their 
work, were always living in proximity to the king ; 
and the king, not unnaturally, got into the habit of 
talking with them, and, in fact, often of consulting 
with them, upon the various affairs of State that 
happened to be dealt with in the meetings of the 
Wise Men. It might often come about, moreover, that 
these officials were themselves members of the Witen- 
agemot, because they were almost always nobles of 
great power and importance ; and so insensibly, in the 
course of years, there grew up a small body of personal 
advisers of the king, men whom he was in the habit 
of consulting privately, and by whose counsel he was 
largely guided in all his dealings with the assembly. 

6. No doubt you may have wondered how it was 
that sometimes a king should have been subservient 
to his Witenagemfit, and sometimes strong enough to 
manage and control it. This was due, in a large 
measure, to the personal character of the king, but it 
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also depended upon whether the kmg waa supported 
or contradicted by this new council. A king of a 
firm disposition, backed up by the council, most of 
whom were, as has been said, members of the assembly 
themselves, could generally hold any ‘Witenagemfit at 
defiance 

7. And as the council developed more and more, 
so it helped and strengthened the prerogative of the 
king, and led the way for a firm central government. 
The IsTorman Conquest made a good deal of change in 
the council, just as it made numberless changes else- 
where. The Witenagemdt turned into the Great 
Council, of which this body of members of the house- 
hold formed an inner ring, or permanent committee, 
and was known by the name of the Ordinary, or King’s 
Council. 

8. At first, indeed, during the Korman and Angevin 
days, it 18 almost impossible to distinguish between 
the two councils ; one is virtually the same as the 
other The Great Council, for example, probably did 
not contain so many members as the Witanagemot , 
while the number of royal officials was increased. 
Still there was this difference observed bet’ween the 
two ; that to the Great Council only those who held 
the land qualification were entitled to come, until 
Henry the Second introduced his changes (see p. 104), 
while the King’s Council, at any rate until the time of 
Henry the Third, was composed solely of such persons 
as the king himself chose to consult. 

9. But Henry the Third succeeded to the crown 
when he was only six years old ; and the consequence 
was that the work of government had to be conducted 
by the officials for a great number of years. We must 

I I 
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remember that the House of Commons did not then 
exist, because it was not really begun until 1265; 
and that of the three parts of Parliament, as we under- 
stand them now, the barons were the only one in 
actual working order. The King’s Council, therefore, 
did a great deal of work, by assisting and advising the 
barons as to questions of policy; and by undertaking 
the actual executive work of the Government. 

10, When, therefore, Edward the First came to 
the throne, he found the King’s Council occupying a 
very definite and important position ; and being him- 
self a man of a strictly legal turn of mind, he managed, 
in the course of his reign, to have the relative positions 
of every branch of the Government duly ordered and 
settled. So the King’s Council developed speedily 
into a strong definite body, quite distinct from Parlia- 
ment, which, in Edward the Pirst’s reign, was slowly 
growing into the shape which we understand now ; and 
this older council and the newer Parliament very often 
came into serious coUision with one another. 

11, We can pass over, for our purposes here, the 
details of the subsequent history of the Council ; they 
afford a commentary upon all the events of English 
history. It is enough to notice that in the days of 
Henry the Sixth, the name of the assembly was changed 
from King’s Council to Privy Council ; and that 
'gradually a difference in the membership crept in, 
some of the councillors attending on ordinary and 
more or less formal occasions ; and certain selected 
members, who were specially sworn to secrecy, coming 
to advise the king on important or private occasions. 

12, But by reason of so many officials having come 
to belong to the Privy Council, their number made it 
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too unwieldy for any good ijractical purpose ; and just 
as, in the old days, when it was the King’s Council, it 
had virtually grown out of a permanent committee of the 
Great Council, so later on, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, another committee was formed out of the 
Privy Council ; and this committee is a body which 
has existed down to our own days, by which the work 
of government is actually done, and which is known 
by the name of the Gdbind The Privy Council still 
continues, and has much important work to do ; but it 
is this later body, the Cabinet, which came into existence 
a little before the Eevolution, that has made possible 
the working of our present system of government. 

5. In proximity to. Nearby 

Insetmbly. So gradually as not to be perceptible at tlie time. 


CHAPTEll XXVII 

THE CABINET 

1. There are many matters of interest attaching to 
the Cabinet, because it is a body of which we read a 
great deal in the newspapers, but of which, as a rule, 
we understand very little ; and there are also many 
points of great importance belonging to it, because it 
affords one of the best examples of our present system 
of representative government. 

2. We must keep clear in our minds that the 
Cabinet, by which the government of the country is 
now carried on, differs in a good many ways from the 
Cabinet as it was first begun under Charles the Second. 
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Then, as was read in the last chaiiter, it consisted of a 
few meinhers of the Privy Council who were disposed 
to support the king against the rest of the council ; 
and the king presided over it in person, and took part 
in its deliberations. 

3. But in the reign of William the Third a change 
was introduced ; for although the king still attended 
himself, the men who composed the Cabinet were not 
always of the same way of thinking. Some might lie 
friends of the king; and some might he those who 
were adverse to his policy. This system of mixed 
Cabinets continued through the reign of Anne ; and 
then, when the House of Hanover came to the throne, 
the greatest changes were made, and Cabinets, as wo 
understand them to-day, were first begun. 

4. These changes, like many other important things 
in English history, were due to an accident. George 
the Eirst, who was put on to the throne by the Act of 
Settlement, was to all intents and purposes a foreigner, 
and was quite unable to speak English. As, there- 
fore, he did not understand what was said at the 
Cabinet councils, he gave up the habit of attending 
them ; and his son, George the Second, although 
possessed of some knowledge of English, was not 
sufficiently interested in English affairs to be inclined 
to renew the practice. So by the end of the two 
reigns it had become an established custom that the 
sovereign was not present at meetings of the Cabinet. 

5. In Anglo-Saxon times the Witenagem&t governed 
the country ; in Horman and Angevin times, the king. 
At various times of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and 
the Stuart dynasties, the King’s Council or the Privy 
Council did the work ; acting either directly, as in the 
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minority of Henry the Third ; or indirectly through the 
Star Chamber, as in the days of Henry the Seventh 
and of Charles the Tirst. There have been times 
when the House of Commons alone has tried to carry 
on the government. But after the settlement of 1 G 8 9 
there has gradually come about this feature which 
distinguishes our country from every other, that the 
Cabinet, an informal inner ring of privy councillors, 
performs the work of the executive government, subject 
to the control of the High Court of Parliament. 

6. The phrase used just above, “ an informal inner 
ring of the Privy Council,” is one to which attention 
must be paid if we wish to know exactly upon what 
footing the Cabinet stands. All persons belonging to 
tlie Cabinet must of necessity be members of the Privy 
Council ; and though the Privy Council itself is a body 
recognised liy law, the Cabinet is not, because it is the 
outcome of an arrangement originally made for pure con- 
venience. It is informal, because its meetings are held 
quite privately, and no record is kept of its proceedings. 

7. Those who attend the meetings have all an 
equal voice in the control of affairs, the Prime Minister 
being in no sense the superior of any of his colleagues. 
The office of Prime Minister, in point of fact, is as 
much unknown to the law as is the Cabinet ; and the 
official who happens to be Prime Minister sits, and if 
need be, votes in the Cabinet, not by virtue of being 
Prime Minister, but because he is the secretary for one 
of the great G-overnment departments. As a matter 
of fact, voting is seldom resorted to, but when it is, 
the vote of the Prime Minister counts for no more 
than does the vote of any other of his colleagues. 

8. We have, then, to bear in mind that the work 
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of government is carried on by this informal committee 
of the Privy Council; that it is a committee directly 
under the control of the High Court of Parliament ; 
and that Parliaftient itself is responsible to the nation 
at large by reason of the representation of the people 
by the members of the Lower House. 

5. Informal Not owing its form or composition to any fixed 
and definite rules. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII 

THE CONVENTIONS OE THE CONSTITUTION 

1. Keference was made in the last chapter to a 
custom which had slowly grown up in the early part 
of the eighteenth century of holding the meetings of 
the Cabinet without the attendance of the king. This 
custom is different from many of those still earlier 
customs of which we spoke in the first part of the 
book, because it has never hardened into actual law. 

2. That is to say, no statute has ever been passed 
by which the presence of the sovereign at Cabinet 
meetings is actually forbidden. At the same time, the 
custom has been rigidly adhered to ever since it first 
came into being ; so that although it does not occupy 
the position of a law, yet it stands higher than an 
ordinaiy custom, which can he dropped or taken up 
again at will. 

3. A special term, therefore, is applied to this and 
other similar observances, which, as we shall see, play 
now an important part in our constitution. They are 
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called Conventions ; a word which hears much the 
same meaning as the word agreement , and it is by 
their means that onr system of government is not 
only saved from being a hard and fast system, but is 
enabled to modify itself to suit the changiDg circum- 
stances of any particular time. 

4. How important that convention is which has 
deprived the sovereign of a seat in the Cabinet, we 
have already partly seen It has brought about the 
development of ministerial responsibility ; but it has 
secured the direct control of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment over the Cabinet as well; for now ministers 
can no longer plead the orders of the sovereign as an 
excuse for any of their acts that may be called into 
question. They could do so, and did do so, when the 
sovereign took an actual share in the work of the 
executive government ; but now that the sovereign is 
no longer present at the deliberations of ministers, the 
odium of what those ministers may do must fall upon 
the shoulders of those ministers alone. 

5. To whom, then, do the members of the Cabinet 
look for the sanction or for the condemnation of their 
acts ? They have to look to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where their policy or actions can at any time 
be called into question, and can at any time be ratified 
or condemned. If it is ratified, well and good. They 
continue their administrative work under the direct 
approval of the Houses of Parliament, and are 
strengthened as well by their support If it is con- 
demned, an adverse vote will probably be passed upon 
them ; and then, in consequence of another convention, 
they will resigu. 

6. We have said that there is a difference between 
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these conventioris and the statute laws. In what does 
this difference consist ? A law, if broken, can be 
directly enforced by a court of law A convention 
can not. Theil this seems to bring the convention 
once more down to the level of a mere custom. Yet 
there is a difference. A Omtom cannot be enforced at 
all ; a Law can be directly enforced, and a Convention, 
occupying an intermediate position, can lie indirectly 
enforced. 

V. How this works in actual practice will be best 
seen by taking an example. It is yet another con- 
vention of the constitution that Parliament must 
assemble at least once a year. What would happen if 
a Cabinet, unwilling to face the Parliament, advised 
the sovereign to prorogue it for more than a year ? 
Pirst of all, an Act called the Mutiny Act would 
expire ; for this is an Act which only runs for twelve 
months at a time ; and the importance of this point 
rests on the fact that it is by the Mutiny Act alone 
that the existence of a standing army is made legal. 

8. So, if the Mutiny Act be not renewed at the 
proper time each year, either the army must be dis- 
banded, which would mean an end to all chance of law 
and order ; or the army must be kept up without any 
legal authority for its maintenance, and then the daily 
duties of all connected with the army would become 
so many breaches of the law, which would be punish- 
able in the courts. 

9 Hext a great portion of the revenue would 
cease to he legally due ; and so it either could not be 
collected, or else those who acted as collectors would 
be liable to prosecution Such part, moreover, as did 
come in, could not be legally employed by the Govern- 
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ment. But if the Cabinet still persisted in laying 
hold of the revenue, they would require to buy or 
to compel the aid of many hundreds of persons ; some, 
indeed, officials ; but others, like the' governors and 
staff of the Bank of England, quite unconnected with 
the administration. And all these persons would 
eventually be liable to punishment for their share in 
the proceedings. 

10. So this understanding that Parliament must 
meet once a year, although it is only indirectly en- 
forceable in the law courts, has nevertheless behind it 
the sanction and authority of the law. And the 
same thing may be said of any other of the conven- 
tions that we may choose to examine. Eor if we take 
the case of a ministry against whom a vote of waiif 
of confidence had been passed, but who nevertheless 
were unwilling to resign, we should find that almost 
exactly the same series of things would occur. 

11. Sooner or later, the ministry would have to 
attempt to pass either the Mutiny Act, or the Appro- 
priation Act (see p. 108), which also has to be carried 
once every year in order to conduct the finances 
of the country. The Houses of Parliament, refusing 
to pass these Acts, would plunge the ministry into the 
same inextricable confusion that would have come 
about had they refused to call Parliament together. 
The same forces would be brought into play. The 
controlling hand of the law courts (and so, ulti- 
mately, of the High Court of Parliament) would make 
itself felt in the end 


4. Odivm. Blame. 

6. Batified. Approved of. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CROWN 

1. We have now to deal with a question of peculiar 
(lifficultj, hut at the same time of great importance. 
We can say that it is difficult to treat of the position 
of the Grown since the Eevolution, not so much 
because there is an alisence of material, but because 
there are at work many potent influences which can 
hardly be put into words. 

2. In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that none of the legal prerogatives of the Crown (see 
p. 92) were taken away at the tune of the Eevolu- 
tioii. What was then done was to sweep off the 
illegal powers which had grown like excrescences 
on to the prerogative imder the dynasties of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts. So that, in accordance with 
the written constitution, the sovereign still exercises 
the supreme executive power, and possesses a legisla- 
tive power which is, as has often been pointed out, 
in theory co-ordinate with that of the Lords and the 
Commons. 

2. This means that all the work of the Government 
is carried out in the name of the sovereign. The 
judges, who administer and preserve the law, are the 
sovereign’s judges, and represent him when they are 
performing their duties. Criminals are prosecuted 
not by the person they have injured, but by the 
sovereign, because the sovereign is the supreme magis- 
trate in the laud, a position inherited from the ealdormaii 
of Anglo-Saxon times. 
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4. The sole power of raising, regulating, and dis- 
hancling either fleets or armies belongs to the sovereign, 
who holds this right from the heretoga of Anglo-Saxon 
days. Tlie sovereign is the legal head and governor 
of the national church ; and still further enjoys the 
prerogative of calling Parliament together, of prorogu- 
ing or dissolving it, and of refusing the royal assent 
to any hills, 

5. It may seem at first sight as if these great 
and far-reaching powers were inconsistent witli the 
sovereignty of Parhament, on which some considerable 
stress was laid a few chapters hack (see yip- 22, 26), 
But this is not the case ; for in the first place, as has 
been pointed out, the Crown itself is a part of Parlia- 
ment (see p. 24), and in the next place, when the 
prerogative has to be employed, an important conven- 
tion of the constitution comes into play. 

6. This is a convention by which all the legal 
prerogatives of the Grown are exereised. in accordance 
with the advice of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet, as was 
shown in the preceding chapter, is entirely under the 
control of the two Houses of Parliament (see p, 119), 
This brings about the result described in Chapter YII 
(see p. 24), that no one part of the three parts of 
Parliament has any undue power over the others. 

7. Supposing, for example, that a criminal were 
condemned to death by a judge, and that the Crown 
pardoned the criminal and spared his life. This 
would be done because a member of the Cabinet, 
whose duty it is to see to such matters (the Home 
Secretary), had advised the sovereign to grant this 
pardon. 

8. Again, the summoning or the dissolving of 
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Pailiainent is done by the sovereign when the CJabiuet 
recommend that it should be done; and in making 
appointments to the high offices of the Church, the 
sovereign is als'o largely guided by the wishes of the 
Prime Minister upon the matter. The refusal of the 
royal assent to a bill that had passed through the two 
Houses would, liowever, clearly be a matter in which 
the wishes of the Crown would be contrary to the 
wishes of the Cabinet ; but it is a proof of the excellent 
way in which our system of conventions has worked 
that such an instance has not occurred since 1707, 
when Queen Anne refused to allow the Scotch Militia 
Bill to become law. 

9. This system, in its completeness, did not exist 
directly after the Eevolution, although it undoubtedly 
began with the passing of the Bill of Eights (1689) 
and of the Act of Settlement (1701). It was largely 
helped on by the accident that made cabinets possible 
(see p. 117); and though it suffered for a time at the 
hands of George the Third, his successors have all been 
constitutional monarchs, but none of them more so 
than our present queen. To understand exactly what 
is implied by these words involves an accurate know- 
ledge of the political history of the House of Hanover. 

10. It is not, however, quite enough to estimate 
the position of a constitutional monarch merely by the 
legal powers which the Crown holds, or by the system 
of conventions under which these powers are exercised. 
There are some people who think that the sovereign 
is merely an ornament or figure-head, with no respon- 
sible work to do, or with no capacity for doing it. 
Such people betray their ignorance both of political 
and of constitutional history, as much as do those who 
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think that Parliament means the House of Commons 
alone. 

11. In the first place, the sovereign who is on the 
throne is not a machine, hut a liumah being who has 
been carefully trained under circumstances which afford 
an unusual chance of learning the business of politics. 
And on all the important questions which have to be 
considered by the Cabinet, the sovereign receives full 
and special information, and is entitled to express an 
opinion, even if that opinion may not be actually 
enforced. Such an opinion, too, especially in the 
course of a long reign, may become a thing of great 
weight and value. Queen Victoria, for example, has 
been daily confronted with the most profound questions 
of State for nearly fifty-seven years. 

12. It would be impossible for any one to occupy 
such a position without at least acquiring experience ; 
and while ministers and cabinets come and go, and 
are often changed by the fluctuation of popular fancy, 
the sovereign, holding a permanent place, has the 
policy of each group of ministers explained to him or 
her ill turn, and remains the instrument without 
which the ministry cannot act. The Crown, as we 
understand it now, possesses all the advantages of not 
being subject to the fickleness of the populace ; while 
at the same time, every chance of its exercising despotic 
power has become a thing of the past. 


1. Potent Powerful. 
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. CHAPTEK XXX 

THE PKESENT POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

1. Although the position of the Crown was so 
largely affected by the devolution, that of the House 
of Lords was hardly touched at all. The changes that 
have taken place with regard to it since 1689 have 
been purely changes affecting the persons of whom it 
IS made up. There were about 150 members of the 
peerage at the time of the devolution; and the new 
creations of William the Third and Anne raised this 
number to 168. 

2. But the consolidation of Great Britain and 
Ireland brought in sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
land in 1707, and twenty-eight representative peers 
of Ireland in 1801. • The greatest change by far, how- 
ever, was that which was begun in the reign of George 
the Third, initiated by the king himself, and carried out 
on similar lines, but with very different views, by his 
minister, William Pitt. This was the addition to the 
peerage of many new men ; undertaken by the king as 
a means of creating for himself a permanently favour- 
able majority in the House of Lords, by the aid of 
which he hoped to break down the methods of party 
government which had already begun to hem in the 
royal prerogative. The object of Pitt, however, was 
to prevent the peerage from setthng into a caste, by 
including among the holders of titles those who, by 
r^son of eminent merit, were deserving of reward, and 
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those who belonged to the great landowners and the 
other opulent classes, 

3. The reign of George the Third was the longest so 
far known in English history; and at The close of the 
reign there had been no less than 388 additions to the 
peerage. At the present day, the numbers of the full 
assemblage amounts to 560, composed of 5 princes of 
the blood royal, 2 archbishops, 485 peers of Great 
Britain, 24 bishops, 16 representative peers of Scot- 
land, and 28 representative peers of Ireland. 

4. The functions of the House of Lords fall into a 
threefold division ; they are Legislative, Deliber- 
ative, and Judicial. So far as Legislation is concerned, 
its powers are co-ordinate with either the Crown or 
the Commons. It can initiate any bill, except one 
relating to taxation (see p. 108), and bills dealing 
with the peerage can originate in it alone. As a rule, 
however, the duty of initiating bills is fulfilled by the 
Commons ; and the House of Lords confines itself m 
practice to amending and revising the measures that 
are sent up to it for consideration. In this manner, 
since the days of the Eevolution, there have fallen 
upon it the imx)ortant duties of a second chamber, an 
absolutely necessary body in any system of representa- 
tive government 

6. Proposals may frequently be made in a popularly 
elected chamber, such as the House of Commons, which 
may be hasty or iU-advised ; and the measures favoured 
by one House of Commons may often be obnoxious to 
the succeeding House of Commons. Such measures, if 
they could be carried into law by the voice of one 
assembly, would frequently be harmful to the empire ; 
because it is always far easier to pass a law than it is 
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to repeal it. But here a second chamber acts as a 
responsible and a useful check ; and the House of 
Lords, being a second chamber which is not dependent 
upon the popular vote, is able to view the measures 
sent up to it from a different standpoint to that of the 
other House. 

6. But the peers who compose the House of Lords 
are just as much members of the community as the 
members of the Commons, or as the electors who send 
the members up to the Commons ; and they are in- 
terested, equally with any other citizens, in securing 
good and useful legislation for the country. They, 
therefore, do not prevent any measure from becoming 
law which is really for the good of the majority of the 
community ; while by their constitutional action they 
secure that proposals which embody great and far- 
reaching changes shall be carefully examined and ade- 
quately dealt with before they become actual law. 

“Z. In this way they perform an office of the 
greatest benefit to the community, while by their per- 
sonal position and circumstances they are peculiarly 
able to obtain special information or to acquire special 
knowledge of the measures with which they have to 
deal. Their hereditary office at the same time places 
them far above the influences which affect a popularly- 
elected assembly. 

8. So far as their Deliberative functions are con- 
cerned, the peers, by long prescriptive right, are the 
counsellors of the king, and have the privilege of 
personal access to the sovereign ; whom the Commons 
can only approach through the medium of their 
Speaker. The Peers, too, as being the permanent 
adi^isers of the Crown, can be consulted by the Crown 
I K 
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when Parliament is not sitting, and can give advice to 
the sovereign. The ]Di'ivate and personal history ol 
politics — without a knowledge of which no true 
knowledge of history can be obtained— contains iiiaiiy 
instances of the assistance that the Peers have so 
rendered to their country. 

9. 'When we were speakiug of the early history of 
the King’s Council, as it grew nxi from the midst of 
the Great Council (see pjp. 1 1 1-1 1 6), mention was made 
of the work that it undertook as a court of law. 
This Judicial function has remained until the present 
day, and the House of Lords forms the highest 
tribunal in the land. Such judicial functions were 
specially secured to it by a resolution passed in the 
time of Richard the Second (1399). The Commons, 
nearly three hundred years later (1676), attempted to 
dispute this right, but failed in the attempt. 

10. Provision is made in the constitution for 
obviating a difficulty that might arise if the Peers 
were unwilling to give way over a bill which not only 
the House of Commons, but the whole country, was 
genuinely desirous of seeing passed. This difficulty 
can at once be got over by the exercise of one of the 
prerogatives of the Crovm — the right, that is to say, 
of creating new peers. But just as the royal veto 
has not had to be exercised since 1707, so the creation 
of peers for such a xiurpose has not been employed 
since 1711. 

11. In the fulfilment of their duties as a second 
chamber, the Peers are right in withstanding any 
measure which may have been hurried through the 
Commons, and upon which the country has not spoken 
with any certain voice. But should the majority mf 
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the people clearly express themselves in favour of a 
measure, the Peers will never withstand such an 
expression of opinion. They are right, too, to look to 
the country anti not to the Commons, for they are 
an important portion of a system of representative 
government, and representative government depends 
upon the wishes of the majority got together from all 
sections of the community. 

2. Gonsolidwlion Tlie act of joining two or more things to- 
gether. 

Gastc. A comparatively small number of men bound 
together by ties of blood. 

Opulmt Rich. 

10. Olviatiwj. Avoiding. 


CHAPTEE XXXT 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE HOUSE OE COMMONS 

1. In principle the House of Commons has not 
varied since the days when it was first called into 
being Edward the Eirst saw the importance of the 
niaxiin that what concerned all should be approved by 
all ; and in the Parliament of 1295 he contrived to 
assemble representatives of every class that was not 
as yet represented by the Barons, the Prelates, or the 
Crown. In this principle, the subsequent measures 
known as Eeform Bills have made no change ; they 
have only affected details in the way that has been 
rendered necessary by growth of population, and by 
the allied circumstances of the community. 

By far the most important of the functions of 
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the Commons are those which it has gradually secured 
to itself hi connection with the control of all matters 
relating to finance. These powers, which have been 
already referred to (see p. 108), inclncle not only the 
originating of all money hhls, but also the right of 
appropriation of supplies, and of auditing the public 
accounts. By such measures, the complete control of 
the expenditure of the country passes into the hands 
of the House of Commons, while the Government is 
dependent upon the House of Commons for the money 
which it has to spend. And it is by this power of 
refusing to vote supplies that the House virtually 
exercises a control over the executive branches of the 
Government. 

3. The House of Commons itself is not concerned 
with executive work; and wisely so, because such 
work can seldom be carried out satisfactorily by 
popularly-elected bodies. There is a lack of perma- 
nence about such bodies, and often a want of the 
necessary knowledge of detail ; while, in addition, the 
choice of a popular election by no means necessarily 
falls upon the best person, but upon the person who is 
most pleasing to the majority of the electors. 

4. In consequence of this, the great executive 
departments of the Government are always in the 
hands of a strong staff of permanent officials; and 
much the same thing holds good, though of course in 
a less degree, in the case of the popularly-elected 
bodies concerned with the tasks of local government. 
The House of Commons, however, is the great de- 
bating ground of the nation, where all questions of 
politics and many questions of statesmanship are dis- 
cussed in the full light of day. But a tendency islaf 
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work ill Great Britain which sooner or later is sure to 
he found in representative governments — a tendency 
for actual power to leave the House of Commons, 


IN THE HOUSE OP COMMONS 

and to concentrate itself in the Cabinet, i.e. the 
Executive, on the one side, and in the Electors, ie. 
the bulk of the people, on the other. 

6. When we say that tlie House of Commons is 
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the great debating place of the nation, several points 
come up which are well worthy of our notice. How- 
ever great or however convincmg a^ speech may be 
that is delivered in the House of Commons, it seldom 
or never influences the votes of any members. On 
all important questions, the divisions that take place 
are pretty much the same as would have occurred if 
no debating had been gone through at all. This does 
not minimise the value of many sj)eeohes, for by some 
of them a large amount of information upon the 
subject in hand is made available for the nation at 
large It is, however, a curious feature of party 
government as carried on in representative insti- 
tutions. 

6. Then with regard to the debates, we must also 
remember that out of the nearly 700 members who 
make up the House of Commons, only about 150 
take jiart in the work of debating To be a good 
debater, a man should possess not only the gift of 
speech — that is, the gift of putting his thoughts 
readily into clear, well-chosen words, but he should 
also have sufB.cient knowledge of facts to enable him 
to contribute something of value to the debate. And 
further than this, he should be able to marshal and 
arrange his facts, to state his arguments clearly, and 
to draw his conclusions with accuracy. 

7. Yet although by far the greater number of 
members of the House are silent members, and never 
join in the debates, they have the opportunity of doing 
a great deal of usefal work for the country by taking 
part in the various committees that are held in the 
Palace of Westminster, and by recording their votes 
upon any division at which they may be present, ^n 
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tlie giving of such votes they are chiefly influenced by 
two motives — the deshe to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the electors who have sent them up to 
Parliament ; or the desire to follow the political views 
expressed by the leaders of the party to which they 
belong. 

8. In being actuated by the last-named motive, 
they generally are wise ; because a very great deal in 
the science of statesmanship is affected by the special 
and private information which is available to the 
Grown and the members of the Government only ; 
and which hardly ever, during the conduct of affairs, is 
made known to the outside world. 

9. There is a still more important matter connected 
with the membership of the Lower House, and that 
is that the persons elected to sit there ought never to 
look upon politics as a means of livelihood. If such a 
course is followed, they are prevented from exercising 
any freedom of judgment, and the interests of the 
country at large will speedily suffer. 

10. It is with this idea in mind that the salaries 
of ministers and officers of the Government are placed 
at such figures as will virtually only cover the expenses 
of the position ; in many cases, of course, they do not 
even do that. But it is felt that if they are put so 
high as to yield a pecuniary benefit to their holders, 
the temptation to needy or unscrupulous men would 
be irresistible ; and the welfare of the community 
would be seriously endangered. 

11. The choice of a representative for the House 
of Commons therefore places a very grave responsi- 
bility upon the electors. That the House should 
c^ontain men of every shade of opinion and thought is 
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a riglit and fitting thing, because otherwise our complex 
nationality will not be adequately represented But 
to faithfully perform the duties of a member of the 
House requires the possession of rare qualities, and of 
an unflinching straightforwardness and honesty. To 
become worthy to take an influential part in the affairs 
of the House demands also the possession of exceptional 
abilities, and of a large amount of sound knowledge 
And to endeavour to elect members possessing such 
qualifications is one of the most arduous duties of the 
English citizen. 

4. Goncentrate. To bring to a central point. 


B. — The Woeiotg op the Parliamentary 
System 

CHAPTER XXXII 

TAXATION, LEGISLATION, ADMINISTRATION 

1. When the High Court of Parliament is jiroperly 
assembled, and in full working order, there are clearly a 
very great many things to which it will have to give 
its attention ; but, however numerous they may be, 
they are always capable of arrangement into three 
great groups. 

2. Let us try to see if what we have been reading 
about Parliament will give us any clue with regard to 
these groups. We know that the sovereignty of the 
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wliole empire rests with Parliament, and that there is 
no one in the empire who can be exempted from the 
laws and regulations that Parliament lays down. The 
making of these laws and regulations is clearly, there- 
fore, a very important portion of its work, and is, in 
fact, the one known by the general name of Legislation 

3. But the value, of legislation is not to be 
measured by its quantity , and often a country in -which 
the legislative assembly knows how to exercise some 
moderation is more orderly and well governed than 
one in which an assembly is perpetually passing 
new measures, and unsettling all the interests of the 
state. 

4. Now when laws have been passed, the next 
thing that a Government has to do is to see that 
they are obeyed. So the next great group of the 
work of Parliament is the function of Administration, 
which means the arrangement of every department and 
staff of officials from the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
down to the tax-collectors and telegraph boys. Closely 
connected, too, with the administrative functions of 
Parliament, is the control of the whole Judicial 
system, by which the sanctions of the law are enforced. 

6. The third division is the most important of all. 
Good legislation is absolutely useless, and sound ad- 
ministration is an impossibility, unless there is money 
available for the carrying on of the nation’s affairs. 
The collection of this money, and the proper expendi- 
ture of it, go together to form the great function of 
Taxation. Pound this function the whole history of 
our constitution really centres. Had it not been for 
taxation, the High Court of Parliament would never 
have been called into existence. Ther^was wise 
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legislation and excellent administration long before 
Parliament was known at all. The king and Wise 
Men in Anglo-Saxon times, and king and council in 
ISTorman and Angevin times, conductebl the affairs of 
the country with prudence and skill ; but as the 
expenses of government increased with the increase of 
the nation, the new body of Parliament had to be 
called into being , and in connection with money 
matters its chief work has been performed. 

6 Yon will remember that when we were speaking 
of local affairs, it was pointed out that the local 
government bodies had authority delegated to them 
from the High Court of Parliament to levy money 
from the inhabitants of their particular district, to be 
spent upon purely local purposes, and that these 
monies were known by the general name of Rates. 
The same thing takes place on a larger scale witli 
regard to the money required for national purposes ; 
and this money is raised by the High Court of Parlia- 
ment itself, not from any one particular district, but 
from the country at large , and is known by the name 
of Taxes 

'7. We shall have to speak at length about the 
vast sums of money collected as taxes when we deal 
with that office of the Government which specially 
takes charge of financial affairs. Here it will be as 
well to say a few words about the manner in which 
the history of the constitution centres round this 
question of taxation. 

8. We must always bear in mind that the first 
great reason for the existence of a Parliament is to 
secure that money shall not be levied from the people 
of a country without their consent. But it is quite 
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natural that when a Idng did demand money, the 
people should want to know why the money was 
required. And from this point, it is a very easy step 
to go further, and to comment upon the causes which 
led to this money being demanded, and to the way in 
which the money ought to be spent. 

9. Then, too, before taxation was reduced to a 
system, a king who asked for money put himself into 
the position of a man who desired a favour to be 
shown him ; and the people quickly developed the 
idea that before they would grant any such favour, 
they were entitled to lay down certain conditions 
upon which alone they would accede to the king’s 
request. Consequently the custom first came up 
of making a statement of grievances, which the king 
had generally to promise to redress before the money 
was handed over to him. 

10. It is not difficult to see how this stating of 
grievances paved the way for the House of Commons 
to take an actual share in legislation ; but it is im- 
portant to remember that at first the Commons had 
no real share in legislation at all. Even when, by 
the time of Henry the Sixth, their legislative posi- 
tion was recognised, they had a by no means full 
control over the expenditure. This control did not, 
in fact, come about untd tlie reign of Charles the 
Second ; and the increased power they had then 
acquired was strengthened and confirmed at the time 
of the Eevolution. 

4. Sandioiis of the law. Puuislimeuts inflicted for a breach 
of the law. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII 

PARTY GOVERNMENT (1) 

1. The arrangements of government, as implied in 
the constitution of the High Court of Parliament, and 
as carried out by the executive action of the Cabinet, 
are, at first sight, complicated by a system known as 
government by party. 

2. The value of this system lies herein, that by it 
a greater chance is secured for every shade of opinion 
in the country to make itself felt than would other- 
wise be the case under a less flexible constitutional 
rule. 

3. Like many other of the great arrangements of 
the English Constitution, party government owes its 
origin not to any one statute, and not to the action of 
any one man, but to the development of ordinary 
circumstances during the last three hundred years. 
In the Middle Ages it was absolutely unknown, but 
began to come to the front in the concluding years of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

4. Its stages of development, however, concern us 
here but little. It is enough to say that by the 
middle of the eighteenth century two strongly marked 
parties had come into existence, known by the re- 
spective names of Whig and Tory. Of these two, 
the Tories strenuously supported the Constitution, and 
regarded it as a system from which they thought it 
was impossible to swerve. They had not realised 
that the English Constitution, instead of being rigid 
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and immovable, way essentially flexible and capable 
of adapting itself to the varying requirements of each 
particular age. 

6. The Wlii^s, on the other hand, held an exactly 
contrary theory; but the ordinary course of events 
made both parties modify their originally narrow views. 
After the death of Queen Anne in 1714, the Whig 
party came into power, and held the reins of govern- 
ment for forty years, during which period, in order to 
keep themselves in office, they were compelled to con- 
solidate the power of the Crown in connection with 
parliamentary government. During the same period 
the Tories also had seen that the sovereignty in the 
country rested with the High Court of Parliament, 
and not with any one part of it, to the exclusion of 
the others. 

6. From the reign of George the First party 
government came slowly but surely to the front, one 
of the first permanent results being the formation of 
cabinets whose members all belonged to the same side. 
By the work of the executive govermnent being thus 
handed over for a time to one party, the task of 
opposition or of criticism devolved upon the other; 
and consequently a greater weight was attached to the 
wishes and desires of the minority than it would 
otherwise have been the case. 

7. For the manner in which this is brought about, 
we must deal presently with the incidents of a general 
election and of the events of subsequent years. Mean- 
while, it is as well to foUow the course of the two 
great parties through the history of their later years. 
About 1865, the names of Whig and Tory, which had 
Igisted for so long, began to be superseded by two 
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others winch were thought to be more in accordance 
with the altering tastes of the times. The Whig 
party which, smce the days of George the First, had 
grown into an exclusive aristocratic faction, received a 
serious blow by the Eeform Bill of 1832 ; for the effect 
of that bill was to transfer a great portion of political 
power from the Whig families to the now rapidly 
growing commercial middle class. 

8. But subsequent reform bills did for the 
middle-class ascendency what the bill of 1832 had 
done for the Whig aristocracy. Power was transferred 
still some degrees lower in the scale, and put into the 
hands of the Democracy ; and the Whigs were changed 
into a party known by the name of the Liberals, while 
the Tories came to be called by the newer title of 
Conservatives There have of recent years been yet 
more changes and developments, proceeding partly 
upon the same lines, but bringing about a new mar- 
shalling of old forces. 

9. The spread of Democracy has led to the up- 
springing of an entirely new party, that of the 
Kadieals, against whom th6 Conservatives and the 
majority of the Liberals have united together. But 
whether, m the course of the next two or three genera- 
tions, there will be a return to the old divisions of 
Liberal and Conservative, or whether there will be 
only a Eadical and an anti-Eadical party, the division 
of the State into two great sections is an established 
fact that is not likely to be destroyed. 

10. It may be asked if there is any reason for the 
number of parties being seldom more than two. At 
first sight, it may seem as if they must necessarily be 
as numerous as the various groups of opinion that are 
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current at any particular time. Tlie reason, however, 
is not far to seek. The indefinite multiplication of 
parties would result in a consequent sphtting up of 
votes at a genefral election. The effect would con- 
sequently be much the same as if the numerous small 
parties did not exist at all. 

11. In all systems of representative government, 
the great desire of the electors is to control, directly 
or indirectly, the actions of the supreme executive. 
To do this, they must strain every nerve to carry an 
election ; and they can only carry elections by sinking 
the small differences between themselves and those 
with whom they partly agree, and being thus enabled 
to present a united front against those to whom they 
are diametrically opposed. 


OHAPTEE XXXIV 

PARTY GOVERNMENT (2) 

1. Having realised the existence of these two dis- 
tinct parties in the State, the next thing to do is to 
try to understand in what manner their action affects 
the work of government. The best way to do this 
win be to follow the course of actual events as they 
have taken place during the last few years. 

2. In Eebruary, 1886, the Liberal party came into 
power by reason of obtaining the majority of votes at 
a general election which had just been held throughout 
the country. They were led by Mr. G-ladstone, who 
combined in his own person the offices of Prime 
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Minister and First Lord of the Treasuiy, When they 
had settled down into office they proceeded to deal 
with the question of the government of Ireland, to 
which country they desired to give a Parliament of its 
own, whose meetings should he held in Dubhn, and 
which should he responsible for the control of Irish 
affairs. 

3. This policy was strenuously opposed by the 
Conservative party, headed by Lord Salisbury, because 
it was held by them that to make the new Irish 
Parliament entirely independent of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would destroy the sovereignty of Parliament, on 
which the whole of our Constitution depends. 

4. Many of the Liberals were as much opposed to 
the scheme as the Conservatives, and consequently it 
could not be carried through Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone appealed to the country in July 1886, and asked 
the electors to declare what they wished to have done 
in the matter. The result of the elections was clearly 
to prove that the English and Scotch electorate desired 
the matter to drop. The Liberal party consequently 
resigned office ; and the Conservatives came into power, 
the government of the empire being carried on by 
them for six years. 

5. Now let us see what were the positions occupied 
at different times by the different parties. When the 
Liberals came into office in 1886, they occupied the 
position of the Government, and the Conservatives 
were the Opposition. But in July of the same 
year, after the country had pronounced an opinion 
adverse to the Liberal policy, the Conservatives 
became the Government, and the Liberals the Opposi- 
tion. 
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6. What conclusion are we able in consequence to 
draw from these instances ? That the Government of 
any tune we like to take is carried on by the party 
that represents 1;he majority of the electors in the 
United Kingdom ; and that the Opposition represents 
the minority. ISTow we remember what was said 
earlier in this book about the question of majorities 
and mmorities, and of the advisability of carrying out 
in the government, as far as could possibly be done, 
those things which were the wish of the majority, 
while at the same time the views of the minority were 
not entirely ignored. The system of party government, 
ill the broadest and simplest way, affords therefore 
some sort of means of bringing about these results. 

7. But there are other things to be taken into 
account as well. We have heard of the Septennial 
Act, an Act of Parliament which regulates the dura- 
tion of Parliament This Act only says that Parlia- 
ments shall not last longer than seven years, but does 
not say that they must necessarily be less. What, 
then, is there to prevent one of the two great parties 
from coming into power at a general election, and 
then, after having taken office, finding that public 
opinion had changed, and that it no longer represented 
the wishes of the majority of the electors ? And what, 
further, is there to prevent a Government placed in 
such a situation from refusing to resign office, until 
the full time allowed by the Septennial Act had 
expired ? 

8. Here step in some of those conventions which 
are so common in the working of the British Constitu- 
tion, and of which you read before in the chapters 
dealing with the history of the Cabinet. How it has 

I L 
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come to be a convention of the Constitution that 
when the Government cannot get a majority in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the measures it 
proposes, it shall appeal to the count5fy by means of a 
general election to ascertain the wishes of the whole 
people. 

9. If the people are opposed to the scheme of the 
Government, then there will be fewer supporters of 
the Government than ever returned as members to the 
new House of Commons ; and the Government there- 
fore resigns, usually doing so before the new Parlia- 
ment meets. The Prime Minister, on resigning office, 
recommends to the Queen the name of a leading 
statesman belonging to the opposite party; and for 
this statesman the Queen generally sends, and in the 
greater number of cases he undertakes the formation 
of a new ministery. 

10. But if the people are not opposed to the 
scheme of the Government, then they return more 
supporters of the Government as members to the new 
House ; and in that case the Government will of course 
be able to pass its scheme, and its position will be 
strengthened by having appealed to the country in a 
general election. This convention, therefore, that a 
ministry must appeal to the country if it fails to 
obtain a majority in the House of Commons, is one of 
the best checks that could have been devised to pre- 
vent any attempt at tyranny on the part of the party 
which happens to come into power. 


3. Strewiumsly, With, great vigour. 
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GHAPTEE XXXV 

PARTY GOVERNMENT (3) 

1. Let ns suppose, however, that another con- 
tingency arises which is not, it is true, of very 
frequent occurrence, hut which nevertheless does some- 
times come about. This contingency is the return to 
power at a general election of one of the two great 
parties of the State by so small a majority that, although 
the duty of forming a Government will devolve upon 
them, the measures that they propose may not be 
really acceptable to the majority of the people in the 
country. 

2. How, under such circumstances, are the real 
wishes of the nation to be observed 2 Suppose that 
the Government in power at the time passes a bill 
through the House of Commons which is only carried 
liy a few votes, and which is not desired by the great 
body of the electorate. 

3. Here would be a curious position in constitu- 
tional affairs. It is a position, notwithstanding, which 
the constitution has foreseen, and for which it pro- 
vides a remedy. That remedy is found in the 
existence of a Second Chamber ; a body without which 
no form of representative government is complete. On 
such a bill being sent up to the House of Lords, it 
would be there rejected, and the country would be 
relieved from a burden it had not desired. 

4. The duty, then, of the Opposition, is to keep a 
s^xlfast watch on the action of the Government ; to 
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co-operate loyally with it in all such measures as are 
admittedly useful and necessary for the country ; but 
to jealously guard the interests of the minority ; and 
to oppose with all the force at its command those 
measures which it regards as detrimental to the best 
interests of the nation. The Opposition in the House 
of Commons is usually strong enough to do these 
things by itself ; but the Second Chamber can always ' 
be appealed to as an arbiter, should occasion arise. 

5. When, too, we say that the Opposition will co- 
operate loyally with the Government in measures that 
are admittedly useful and necessary, we are speaking 
of a state of affairs which is by no means impossible, 
but which is probably best seen at work in our own 
country. The reason is that in England politics have 
not yet descended to the level of a paid profession. 
Men offer themselves as candidates for the House of 
Commons not for the purpose of making a living, but 
in order to honestly do something towards serving 
their fellows. 

6. The standard of honourable feeling which exists 
among public men in England is a very high one 
indeed, and it is a standard which in only a few 
instances is neglected. It is very largely due to the 
existence of this feehng that the Government and the 
Opposition find it possible to work in harmony to- 
gether on necessary occasions. The feehng that 
actuates the members of the Lower House is that 
they are not concerned in furthering their private 
interests, but in helping forward the general interests 
of the nation. Whatever may be the views of private 
individuals, the government of the country has to go 
on ; and to bring about this result in the best possible 
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way is, in the majority of cases, the honest endeavour 
of all members of the Lower House. 

7 . Nothing should be of greater interest to the 
mass of the conlmunity than the preservation of a 
thoroughly high tone in public affairs. Just as the 
loss of his good name is the greatest misfortune from 
which any man can suffer, so it is a calamity to a 

■ nation when the conduct of its jiublic affairs falls into 
contempt in the eyes of all honourably-minded men. 
There is a great deal more implied in this matter than 
the mere question of sentiment. Sentiment and honour, 
no doubt, appeal in the present day, to far fewer people 
than they did in previous generations ; and interests 
of money have in a great measure taken their 
place. 

8. But to put it on no higher ground, a corrupted 
public service will endanger the credit of the com- 
munity; will lessen the restraniing influence of the 
law ; and will sooner or later kill all feeling of security. 
Even if we are only able to comprehend the matter 
from this purely monetary side, let us remember that 
it is to our material advantage to do everything we 
can to keep our public men free from temptation 
But it is better, if we can, to take a higher position, 
and to remember that the honour of an empire 
depends upon the honour and good feeling of its 
citizens. 

9. It was said in an earlier chapter (see p. 120) 
that one result of the absence of the sovereign from 
meetings of the Cabinet had been to help on the 
development of the idea of ministerial responsibility. 
The Cabinet itself being directly under the control of 
Parliament, it follows as a matter of course that those 
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who compose the Cabinet are subjected to the same 
control. 

10. But this phrase of ministerial responsibility 
can be used in another sense as ^^ell. It may be 
taken to mean the standing or falling together of a 
Cabinet, which obviously could not have occurred iu 
the days when cabinets were composed of politicians 
of different ways of thinking. Before the members of 
a Cabinet were all drawn from one party, they occupied 
a position which was almost independent ; being con- 
cerned merely with the carrying ou of the business of 
their respective departments; and overlooked by little 
but the general superintendence of the Crown. 

11. The absence of the king from their meetings, 
and the fact that before long they all came to be 
drawn from the same side, brought about the results 
now obtaining, viz. that each is affected by the action 
of the others ; that they pursue, by agreement, a 
common policy ; and that the censure of the High 
Court of Parliament upon this policy involves the 
resignation not only of the minister who has proposed 
the policy, but of the whole of his colleagues as well. 

12. There is yet another sense of the term Minis- 
terialEesponsibihty which has to be noted and explained. 
This is the purely legal sense ; and is the one affecting 
the exercise of the royal prerogative (see p. 124). 
Each minister of a Cabinet is legally responsible for 
every act of the Crown in which he takes part. For 
acts of the Crown, in order to be legal themselves, 
must be done through some minister, or under some 
seal which is in the keeping of a minister. To every 
public document signed by the Crown, the counter- 
signature of some Secretary of State has to be added, 
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and the minister must answer for what the Crown has 
done. 

13. The Secretary of State, who thus takes part in 
giving expression ’to the royal will, is not only “ legally 
responsible for the act in which he is concerned ; but 
he cannot get rid of his liability by pleading that 
he acted in obedience to royal orders” And if the 
act should in itself be illegal, the minister at once 
becomes liable to civil or criminal proceedings in a 
court of law. So we get once again round to the 
central point of our system of government — the in- 
evitable supremacy of the High Court of Parliament 
in every question of State. Behind ministerial 
responsibility lies legal liability ; and legal liability 
derives its authority from the fact that it is set on 
foot and supported by the High Court of Parliament. 

1 . GonUngency. Unforeseen occurrence. 

4. An a/rbiter. A judge. 

5. The co-operation of the Opposition with the Government 

The following extract is taken from the Standard of 
10th August 1894 : — 

“ A very pleasing incident marked the proceedings in 
the House of Commons yesterday. Mr. Morley, who is 
never more happy than when he has an opportunity of 
playing a gracious part, brought in a bill extending the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, and in 
doing so observed that it was approved by the leader of 
the Opposition. Later on, after the formal request had 
been granted with the heartiest goodwill of both sides of 
the House, when the Speaker asked who were prepared 
to bring in the bill, came the simple answer from the 
Chief Secretary, ‘Mr. Arthur Balfour and myself^ — a 
reply which was received with kindly laughter from all 
quarters. The incident was not, in itself, of any special 
significance. But it illustrates a truth which the wild 
partisan temper is very apt to forget. There is a field in 
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wlucli statesmen representing antagonistic policies can 
unite. It IS to Mr. Morley’s credit that he sought the 
co-operation of All'. Balfour, and it afforded Air. Balfour, 
•\ve doubt not, sincere gratification to be associated with 
the Chief Secretary in recommending to Parliament a 
proposal intended to facilitate the continuance of the work 
which he initiated when he was resj)onsible for Irish 
affairs. It would be idle to hope for any large infusion 
of this friendly spirit into the general conduct of affairs. 
If there were no fundamental differences of opinion, there 
would be an end of party government. But even in 
contentious matters much might be done to reduce the 
occasion of friction by a cultivation of the sentiment dis- 
played in the arrangements made for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board Bill.” 


C. — The Judicial System 

CHAPTEE XXXVI 
JUSTICE ( 1 ) 

1. One of the things most necessary for a com- 
munity is to have a well-arranged system for the 
administration of justice. It is of little use to secure 
a central assembly which shall pass good laws unless 
there exists at the same time a means for providing 
that those who wilfully break these laws shall meet 
with their just punishment. 

2. It is unfortunate that the obeying of the law is 
a habit quite foreign to the natures of some people ; 
and though there is reason to believe that in this 
respect the modern communities have advanced beyond 
those of ancient times, yet a strong machinery of 
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enforcement is always needed ; and, as a rule, is always 
busily occupied. 

3. The infliction of punishment, however, is not 
the only function of the courts of law. Citmens will 
frequently enter into disputes between themselves ; and 
however much the mere existence of such disputes 
may be regretted, it at any rate marks an improved 
state of civilisation when their settlement is dependent 
upon the decisions of specially trained and learned 
men. 

4. In former times, the litigants attempted to 



decide matters by the issue of a personal conflict. 
This custom, known as Wager of Battle, had been 
introduced into England by the Normans, to super- 
sede the still ruder methods of Gompurgation and 
Ordeal which they had found existing among the 
Anglo - Saxons. In Compurgation that man won 
the day who could bring most witnesses of import- 
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ance to support his statement. Ordeal consisted 
ill an accused person attempting to do impossible 
things, such as to handle or to walk upon red hot 
iron without burning himself. It was thought that if 
he were innocent, he would escape unhurt; but an 
even more transparently simple method was to bind 
him hand and foot, and to cast him mto deep water. 
If he sank, he was said to have been innocent ; but if 
he swam, he was guilty ; and then, being hauled to 
shore, he was put to death in some other manner. 

5. Compurgation was abolished under Henry the 
Second (1154-1189), but Ordeal lingered until 1210, 
and Wager of Battle was regulated in 1285; though, 
as a matter of fact, it was not actually done away with 
until 1819. But in Henry the Second’s reign the first 
great step was made ; the courts of common law were 
put on a firm and definite basis, and a system was 
introduced that was both sensible and fair. 

6. When once a strong central government was 
established in the land, which was one of the results 
of the Conquest, the idea of justice was that it 
centred round the person of the king ; and in the reign 
of Henry the Hirst (1100-1135), we begin to get 
traces of a regular staff of clerks and officials attached 
to what was called the Gurw, Regis, or Court of the 
King; a body composed of certain members of the 
permanent council. 

7. This court, which always attended the kings 
in their progresses through the country, was largely 
concerned with the business relating to all matters of 
taxation ; but it also acted as a supreme court, to which 
suitors who were not satisfied with the decisions of the 
various local courts could appeal. There were besides 
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many important persons in the country who were 
too powerful to be subjected to the discipline of the 
local courts ; and if any of them were made parties to 
a suit at law, fhis Cuo'icb Beyis was a court which they 
could be compelled to attend. 

8. The business coming before this new court grew 
speedily to such an extent that the number of judges 
was greatly increased ; and before long the one court 



OrriOEES EBCEIVING AND WEiaHINQ COIN AT THE EXCHEQUER (lOSO-llTi) 


fell into three, while its appellate jurisdiction was 
taken away, and transferred to the full body of the 
Great Council. Of tlie three divisions, the first was 
known as the QouH of JExcluquer, which retained the 
financial business and settlement of matters relating to 
taxation which had originally belonged to the Curia, 
Begis — that is to say, it settled disputes between Crown 
and subjects ; the second was the Coiirt of Common 
Pleas, which dealt with civil quarrels between subject 
and subject ; and the third, the Court of King's Bench, 
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which, dealt with all the business, both civil and 
crinunal, that had been attended to by the original 
Guo’ia Eegis, but which had not been handed over to 
the Exchequer or to the Common Pleas." 

9. After remaining separate for nearly *7 00 years, 
these three courts were again merged into one ; and 
became the Queen’s (or King’s) Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice. 

10. The transference by Henry the Second of the 
appellate jurisdiction to the whole body of the Great 
Council indirectly gave rise to another court, and added 
to the power of a great legal official. When the king 
was absent from the meetings of the council, it was 
presided over by the Chancellor, who was the head of 
the king’s secretaries and chaplains, and keeper of the 
king’s great seal. This office of chancellor first 
appears in the time of Edward the Confessor (1042- 
1066) ; and though, in the days of the Hormaii kings, 
he was subordinate to another official known as the 
Justiciar, yet when once the council began to exercise 
appellate jurisdiction, his power rapidly increased. 

11. In 1348, the Court of Chancery was formally 
established, and an ordinance gave special authority 
to the Chancellor ; the consequence being that through 
the remaining years of the Middle Ages there were 
ceaseless conflicts between the three courts of common 
law and this newer court. But from the time of 
Charles the Second the system on which the court 
was administered acquired additional powers, until, 
under George the Third, it reached its zenith. Its 
present position will be described below. 

1 1. Zenith, Highest point. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII 

JUSTICE (2) 

1. Now we have to trace the relationship of the 
various courts of law, and to see how they are affected 
the one by the other. There is no longer the primitive 
system in existence by which appeals lay from the 
three courts of common law to the Great Council, or 
to the Court of Chancery, when that court had 
succeeded in usurping the functions of the Council 
By an Act which was passed in 1873, there was 
called into existence a Supreme Gotirt of Judicature ; 
and this Supreme Court is divided into two branches. 
The lower is known as the High Court of Justice; 
the higher, as the Court of Appeal. The High Court 
of Justice consists of three divisions, and comprises 
the Queen’s Bench Division (in which are incorporated 
the three old common law courts), the Chancery 
Division, and the Probate Division, which deals with 
disputes arising over legacies and wills. 

2. If the litigants in any of these divisions are 
dissatisfied with the result of their suit, the right of 
appeal can still be exercised; and they take their 
case to a court known as the Court of Appeal, which 
is presided over by certain of the senior judges. This 
Court of Appeal and the High Court of Justice 
together go to make up the lower branch of the 
judicial system ; and are known by the general name 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

3. The higher branch consists of the Pinal Court 
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of Appeal, i.e. tlie House of Lords itself (see p. 130)^ 
The diagram in the Appendix will serve to make this 
grouping clear and intelligible to you. 

4. Eemembering that the Lord High Chancellor is 
the head of the whole system, we have next to learn 
how the other judges are appointed to their posts. 
In the first place, it is not usual for litigants in any 
of the courts of law to plead their causes for them- 
selves. They may do so if they like ; but as the law is 
a complicated matter, and can only be properly under- 
stood by those who have made a special study of it, it is 
far better for them to employ the services of certain 
persons called harristers, who are men specially trained 
to undertake the conduct of cases through the courts. 

6. Certain of these barristers, when they have had 
a good many years’ experience, and have proved them- 
selves capable and reliable men, are appointed by the 
Crown to the important position of being Queen’s 
(or King’s) Counsel ; and when a new judge has to be 
made, it is from the body of Queen’s Counsel that he 
is chosen. Tormerly, the judges were little more than 
the abject servants of the Crown. They could be 
dismissed from their posts at the king’s pleasure, and 
incurred disgrace if they decided cases in a manner 
contrary to his wishes. Eichard the Second (1377-1399) 
threatened the bench with all kinds of punishment if 
they refused to give an opinion which he desired ; 
and James the First (1603-1625) compelled them 
to make submission to him on their knees for not com- 
plying with certain of his requests. On this occasion 
Sir Edward Coke, the Chief Justice, was the only one 
who stood out against the king, and he was in 
consequence dismissed from his post. 
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6. The real independence of the bench was not 
secured until the Act of Settlement (1701), by which 
it was established that the judges should, for the 
future, hold their office not dunng the ddug’s pleasure, 
but during good behaviour {quamdiu se bene gesserint), 
and that they could only be removed upon the address 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

7. The office of a judge is a very high and important 
one, and one to which the greatest respect is deservedly 
shown. As the Crown is itself the source of justice, 
and as in bygone days the king used to sit in court, 
and decide on all cases, so the judges are the immediate 
representatives of the sovereign. They are, therefore, 
paid almost royal honour when they go on circuit 
through the country ; and are treated with the greatest 
deference in their courts. In addition to this, they are 
the outward representation of the great principle upon 
which the whole government of the country rests ; 
the fact, that is to say, that the High Court of Parlia- 
ment possesses the supreme sovereignty in the land. 

8. The question of an accused man’s innocence 
or guilt is decided by a jury of twelve of his fellows, 
and the duty of the judge is to administer the law 
in accordance with their finding. He will also have 
to instruct the jury on “points of law,” or questions 
of a nature too technical for them to understand. 
And he will see that the whole case is properly 
conducted, and that no unfair advantage is taken by 
either side at the expense of the other. The possession 
of absolutely fair and impartial minds, taken together 
with great learning and wide acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the law, make the English judges some 
of the most distinguished of our citizens. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE INFERIOR COURTS (1) 

Petty Sessions and the County Court 

»1. There are many other courts of law in existence 
besides the superior ones included in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature ; and the two that next claim our 
attention are those that go by the names of Petty 
Sessions and of the County Covert. 

2. To take Petty Sessions first, we find that in 
aiTangement, or at any rate in idea, it dates from as 
far back as the reign of Henry the Eighth. It chiefly 
concerns itself with minor criminal matters ; and very 
rarely with civil offences ; and in this we can clearly 
see a trace of its descent from the Hundred of Anglo- 
Saxon days. The origin of the hundred has been a 
matter of much dispute; but the most reasonable 
theory connected with it is that which makes it an 
association of a hundred people for the purposes of 
justice and of police. 

3. The magistrates presiding over Petty Sessions 
are Justices of the Peace, who are appointed • by the 
Crown, and who receive no remuneration for their 
services. They are usually gentlemen of high position 
in the county. The graver criminal cases that come 
before them are not decided at Petty Sessions ; but after 
full preliminary examination, are committed for trial 
at the Quarter Sessions, of which we shall read pre- 
sently. But the smaller criminal cases, such as 

I M 
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offences against the hye-laws of a , railway, common 
assaults, or trilling wilful damage to property, are 
dealt with there and then at Petty Sessions ; the 
result being arrived at by the decision of the majority 
of the magistrates sitting on the bench. The appeal 
from the sentence of Petty Sessions lies to (jiuarter 
Sessions, just as in the old days the verdict of the 
PInndred Court could be overruled by the Shire Court. 

4. Next with regard to the County Court, we have 
to avoid falling into the mistake of thinking that it 
exactly represents the old Sbire Moot, In reality, 
it only corresponds to a portion of the older assembly. 
In order to obtain the full legal equivalent of the Shire 
Moot, therefore, we must take Quarter Sessions as 
representing its judicial side, and the County Co anal 
as representing its administrative side. 

5. County Courts are very much smaller than 
counties or shires ; and this is plainly shown by the 
fact that there are some five hundred county court 
districts in England and Wales. They take their 
name, not from the area, but from the natiure of their 
jurisdiction. To put it broadly, we may say that just 
as Petty Sessions look after small criminal matters, 
so do County Courts deal with small civil cases. 

6. We must not, however, think that they have 
come straight down from the Hundred Moot of Saxon 
times. Those Hundred Moots decayed, and were 
superseded by the Sheriffs’ Monthly Court, which in 
its turn began to fare badly when the sheriffs fell into 
disgrace in the reign of Henry the Second. Owing 
to a combination of causes, the monthly court de- 
generated still more and more ; until, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there seems to have 
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been no place in which a man could sue for a small 
claim, except at the Assizes themselves (see p. l7l). 

7. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
therefore, some tittempt was made to meet the obvious 
want by establishing Courts of Mequest in various parts 
of the country ; but these were not found particularly 
serviceable; so in 1846 they were all swept away, 
and the present County Court system was called into 
existence. 

8. The County Court is presided over by a judge, 
who is a barrister of not less than seven years’ stand- 
ing, and is appointed by the Lord Chancellor. He 
takes charge of a circuit, that is to say, of a group of 
county courts, arranged according to area and popula- 
tion. The five hundred County Courts are adminis- 
tered by fifty-five county court judges. But each 
individual court has a Registrar, an officer who con- 
ducts the clerical business of the court, and who must 
be a solicitor of five years’ standing, appointed by the 
judge, and approved by the Lord Chancellor; and a 
High Bailiff, who carries out the orders and proceed- 
ings of the court. 

9. The County Court disposes only “ of small 
disputes between one citizen and another. It does 
not deal ” (like Petty Sessions) “ with the punishment 
of offenders by the State.” 

8. Clerical husmess. The wurk done by clerks and book- 
keepers. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX 

THE INFEEIOE COURTS (2) 

Quarter Scssioua 

1. It is when we come to deal with Quarter Sessions 
that we find ourselves confronting the present form 
of the judicial powers of the old Shire Moot. 
Eormerly that power had been largely exercised by 
the sheriff, the king’s representative, one of the three 
officials who presided over the whole assembly (see p. 
48). But as the importance of the sheriif waned, 
his judicial power passed largely to certain other 
persons known as Justices of the Peace, 

2. Originally, however, they exercised no judicial 
authority at all ; and even when they did, it was only 
in their corporate capacity. They seem to have been 
appointed, in the first instance, to enforce the carrying 
out of the oath of peace which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury laid upon the land in the reign of Eichard 
the First. Afterwards, they were elected in the Shire 
Court ; but at the beginning of the . reign of Edward 
the Third they were nominated by the Crown. This 
is the system that now holds good, the Crown appoint- 
ing on the advice of the Lord Chancellor, who acts on 
the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant of each 
county. But an alteration has been lately introduced 
by which the attainment of certain offices, such as 
chairman of the district council, will necessarily 
make the holder of those offices a Justice of the 
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Peace. But a Justice can act only during the Crown’s 
pleasure ; and his name can at any time he struck off 
the roll. 

3. Prom the days of Edward the Third, then, to 
our own times, Justices of the Peace have been among 
the most important officials of the kingdom. The care 
of nearly all matters concerning the country-side came 
into their hands ; beginning with the remedies for the 
disasters brought about by the Black Death (1348-49), 
going on to the administration of the poor law of the 
Tudors, and developing into the control of all matters 
of local self-government. 

4. By the establishment of county councils, how- 
ever, in 1888, the administrative part of the justice’s 
duties has been transferred to those bodies ; and the 
Quarter Sessions, which is the name given to their 
quarterly meeting, is now concerned almost exclusively 
with work of a judicial kind. This work, to put the 
matter very briefly, falls into two great groups — 
A'ppellate, that which is concerned with the hearing of 
Appeals from Petty Sessions; and Original, when the 
court is “ concerned with the trial of those crimes 
which are deemed too serious for disposal by a court 
of summary jurisdiction; but not serious enough to 
demand trial by Judge of Assize.” 

5. It will be convenient at this point to call atten- 
tion to a feature of our system of government which 
is shown nowhere more clearly than when we are 
dealing with the lesser courts and with popularly 
elected bodies. Although the English people have 
always displayed a marked preference for elective 
bodies, they have, as a rule, been equally careful to 
restrict such bodies to the work of administration. 
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6. The reason is not far to seek. A body de- 
pendent for its existence upon popular election is 
never permanent in its nature ; for there is no 
guarantee that, after a lapse of time, it will continue 
to represent the feelings of those who have elected it 
Its members, moreover, may often be lacking in the 
power of carrying out the ideas of those whom they 
represent. 

7. It has been found necessary, in every scheme 
of representative government, to secure that the 
executive shall rest, as far as possible, in the hands 
of permanent officials. How this is effected in the 
case of the central government has already been 
shown (see p. 132). And this invariable rule runs 
through every one of our English institutions, that 
those who do legislative or administrative work are 
elected by a more or less popular suffrage, and receive 
no pay ; while the executive or judicial officials are 
apjpointed without the popular vote, and receive pecun- 
iary return for tlieir services. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE JURY SYSTEM 

1. Pteference has been made in an earlier chapter 
to a very important class of officials, whose position 
is illustrative of the connection between the central 
government and the local administration. These 
officials are the stipendiary magistrates, who preside 
over the police courts ; and whose help and advice is 
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always put freely at the service of the poor. They 
have not only certain powers of summary jurisdiction, 
as, for instance, when dealing with the smaller charges 
of theft or assaVlt, l)ut are constantly apy>ealed to in 
all cases of difficulty or distress. The record of an 
ordinary day’s work of a London police magistrate 
will illustrate more clearly than many pages of de- 
scription how invaluable are the services that they 
render to the community 

2 1'here are certain other officers of whom some 
mention should be made ; and tliese are the Goronns, 
who were first appointed so far back as the year 
1194; and whose duties, as their name implies, were 
largely to safeguard the interests of the Crown. Yet 
the Coroner was never appointed directly to his office 
by the central authority , but was always elected by 
the free men of the district over which he had to 
preside. His election is now in the hands of the 
county councils ; but the control of the central 
government is shown by the fact that he can be 
removed from his office by the Lord Chancellor if 
occasion demand 

3. The principal duty of a coroner is to hold an 
inquest or inquiry in all cases of sudden death, or 
in such other cases where there may be the least 
suspicion of foul play. Hy strict law, too, he ought 
to liold similar inquiries in cases of housebreaking ; 
though, as a matter of fact, tins practice has long since 
fallen into disuse. 

4. The method of a coroner’s inquiry is one 
that IS full of interest; because in it is employed 
one of the most ancient and famous institutions of our 
land. He is assisted in his deliberation by a Jury of 
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“good and lawful men,” who must not be fewer 
in number than twelve, or more than twenty- three ; 
and by the verdict of this jury the cause of the death 
is determined. The Coroner aids the jurymen in their 
decision by explanation of points of daw ; but does 
not otherwise influence the decision at which they 
may arrive. If the jury declare that murder or man- 
slaughter have been committed by any person, it then 
becomes the duty of the Coroner to cause the arrest 
of that person ; and to commit him for trial at a 
higher court. 

6. The origin of the jury system has been widely 
debated ; some scholars holding that it was devised 
by Alfred the Great ; others that it has come down 
from the ancient Britons ; and others that it has been 
bequeathed to us by the Canon Law. Bor criminal 
cases, the earliest trace of the jury seems to be found 
in the laws of Ethelred (979-1016), where “twelve 
senior thanes” are sworn to “accuse no innocent man 
nor conceal any guilty one.” 

6. But the Petty Jury did not exist in Anglo- 
Saxon times ; and came to us from the Normans, who 
made use of twelve men in each county to give evi- 
dence on oath as to certain information wanted by 
the king. Thus the great records of Domesday 
(1085) were compiled from the reports given by 
men chosen in each district ; and WjHiam Bufus and 
Henry the Birst both employed this system when 
they were assessing the land for taxation. 

7. Henry the Second, however, developed the idea 
very largely; and began to employ it for judicial as 
well as for taxative purposes. If the possession of 
any man’s freehold were disputed, he might refuse to 
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employ tlie system of trial by battle (see p. 1 5 3), and 
claim to have the question tried by twelve knights of 
the vicinity^ who were to decide on oath which of the 
disputants had the best claim. 

8. The famous thirty-ninth clause of Magna Garta 
(p. 94) put the matter on a still firmer basis ; and 
secured the right of every free man to be pronounced 
guilty or declared innocent by the verdict of his 
fellow-citizens. But the function of these early juries 
was, in one important respect, quite different from 
those of our own day. They were really the wit- 
nesses of fact ; and came to their decisions, not from 
judgment of any evidence brought before them, but 
from their own previous knowledge of the case. 

9. But by degrees it was found that very often 
they did not possess much actual knowledge ; and in 
the reign of Edward the Eirst, the custom arose of 
adding to their number such other persons as were 
familiar with the facts. Gradually these added individ- 
uals turned into a body of sworn witnesses, who merely 
gave evidence, and did not decide whether the accused 
was guilty or innocent ; while the first jury at the same 
time confined themselves to being judges of the evi- 
dence so put before them. In the course of some three 
hundred years, that is to say, by the time of Mary 
(1563-54), it had come to be recognised that the 
jury should know nothing of the case beforehand ; 
and should enter upon its consideration quite un- 
prejudiced. 

10. We have seen already that the jury system is 
employed in its simplest form at a coroner’s inquest. 
It is also required in all criminal cases dealing with 
capital offences ; in the majority of the other criminal 
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cases, and in many civil questions as well. The 
arrangement at present followed in criminal matters 
is for two juries to exist side by side, the Grand and 
the Petty. The Grand Jury hears the evidence 
against an accused person, and determines whether it 
is sufficiently strong to put him on his trial. If they 
think that it is sufficient, the actual trial is undertaken 
before the Petty Jury, upon whom the responsibility 
of the final verdict lies. 

11. A word should be said as to the arrangement 
of Assizes, ])y which the legal machinery is made to 
work more smoothly and expeditiously. It is o])vi- 
ously impossible for all questions in dispute all over 
the country to be sent up to London for decision at 
the Courts of Justice there. Certain of the .judges, 
therefore, at certain times of the year, go on long 
circuits throughout the country, and at the most iiii- 
]jortaiit cities and towns they hold their courts, before 
which all matters, wliether civil or criminal, can be 
tried. 

] 2. Assizes, therefore, have nothing to do with tlic 
arrangements of local government, ))ut are no less 
than tlie cential government itself setting its machinery 
to work ill all parts of the country for tlie greater 
convenience of the citizens 

2. Coroner From the Latin, Corona, a crown. 

5. Canon Law. A body of rules or laws speciall.v belonging 
to eccle.sia.stical affair.^. 
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D. — Executive G-overnment 
CHAPTER XLT 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE STATE 

1. Although, the making of laws is a very im- 
portant part of the duties of a Government, there is 
another task which is quite its equal in necessity. 
This is the work of carrying out, or putting into effect, 
the laws which have been agreed upon by the wise 
men of the community ; and, still further, the enforcing 
of obedience to these laws if any persons in the State 
are guilty of breaking them. 

2. But these two functions of executive govern- 
ment should be clearly distinguished from one another. 
Their work is undertaken by quite different bodies of 
men ; and the method of procedure is different as well. 
If laws are directly broken by being violated, or in- 
directly broken by not being observed, then the judicial 
system comes into play, and punishments or penalties 
are inflicted at the hands of the judges or magistrates 
of different degrees. 

3. But if it is a question of administering the law — 
that is, of helping the people of a country to keep and 
obey the laws that their Parliament has agreed upon — 
then we have to do, not with any system which 
punishes, but with a system which administers or 
assists. 

4. In olden times, all this work of help was carried 
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out by the king himself, or by the small body of 
advisers and officials who were round the king. But 
as soon as states began to grow, and the people 
increased in mibabers, it was impossible for the king 
to see personaMy to every piece of business that arose ; 
and the task of undertaking the administration of the 
law was therefore handed over permanently to certain 
officials, or to certain bodies of officials ; and by such 
bodies of officials the task is carried out at the present 
day. 

5. But just as, in the olden days, those persons 
who were entrusted with the administration of the law 
looked to the king as the source from whence they 
drew all their authority (because the laws which they 
administered came from him as being the source of 
justice), so now the bodies of officials look to Parlia- 
ment, because that is the source from whence tke'^ 
draw their authority. 

6. These bodies of officials are called Departments ; 
and a department has been organised and arranged 
for every interest that affects the welfare of the 
country. They are divided into certain groups, some 
of which are divided again. At the head of each great 
group is a high official known as a Secretary of State, 
who is a member of the Cabinet, and who changes 
with each successive Government. But as it would be 
impossible for the work of the department to go on 
properly if its staff were changed with every fluctua- 
tion of popular opinion, the Secretary of State is the 
only one who holds his office temporarily; and the 
great mass of clerical work is carried on by a large 
staff of permanent officials. 

7. These permanent officials are people who are, 
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to all intents and purposes, unrecognised by the outside 
world. Tlieir names are unknown to the vast majority 
of people; and they never a^ipear at all before the 
public eye But it is by them that*'the actual work 
of the administration of the law is carried out; and 
the very fact of their privacy is one of the chief 
reasons why their work is done so well. 

8. The Secretaries of State, however, as being - 
Cabinet ministers, and as such being well known to 
the mass of the people, are the outward representatives 
of the administrative departments. And an examina- 
tion of their titles and fimctions gives the best clue to 
the arrangement of this part of the work of government. 
Prominent among them is the Secretary for Poreign 
Affairs, who, at the head of the Poreign Office, has to 
deal with all matters relating to the existence of the 
empire as one of the great countries of the world, 

9. The Secretaries for India and the Colonies in 
like manner look after all questions affecting those 
portions of the globe which specially belong to our 
nation ; while the Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty deal with the two great 
branches of the national forces by which our empire is 
held together. 

10. The Home Secretary deals especially with 
matters relating to England ; and as there will obviously 
be a greater quantity of work in connection with his 
department than in connection with any of the others, 
we find that it is divided to a greater extent than are 
the rest ; and that many matters are put in the hands 
of sub-departments, over which, however, the Home 
Office exercises a general control. 

11. Thus the Home Office looks directly after all 
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matters conceraing prisons and police, and all the 
system which is concerned with the observance of the 
law ; while the Board of Trade, the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the Post Office, the Education Bepartment, and 
so on, take over from the Home Office the detail work 
specially indicated by these respective names. 

12. So, in much the same way, there are offices 
concerned with the matters that relate purely to Scot- 
land and to Ireland ; and then last, but by no means 
least, comes an office more general in its scope than 
any of the others, because it is the one that under- 
takes the task of collecting all the money needed for 
the carrying on of the affairs of the country, and also 
apportions to each of the great departments such share 
as it may be entitled to receive of the general sum 
paid in. 

13. It would clearly be impossible for each indi- 
vidual tax-payer to send up so much for the use of 
the War Office, so much for the use of the Home 
Office, and so much for the use of something else. 
The Treasury therefore undertakes for the Government 
very much the same work that is done by the counting- 
house for a great warehouse or place of business. Into 
the Treasury all the taxes collected throughout the 
country are poured ; and by the Treasury the expenses 
of carrying on the Government are paid. 

14. Taxation is either direct or indirect ; the 
former in bygone days fell almost entirely upon the 
land ; but its place is now taken by the land and 
house tax, which brings in at the present day some- 
thing over three milKons of pounds a year. 

16. The income tax, which has only been imposed 
for the last hundred years, takes a considerable per- 
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centage of the earnings of those who are subjected 
to it ; but as every one is exempt whose income is 
less than a hundred and fifty pounds a year, the 
majority of the nation is not touched l)y it at all. 
A''ery Jieavy taxes are also now levied '^ipon the value 
of the estates, whether in land or money, which a 
man leaves after his death to his children or suc- 
cessors 

16. Indirect taxation consists of the addition of 
small sums to the value of certain articles imported 
from abroad or duties on certain articles maiiufacturec 
at home, but the sums are so small, and they are 
spread over so many people (because, unlike direct 
taxation, they affect every one in the State) that 
though they bring in a considerable annual sum, yet 
their pressure is hardly felt by any individual. 

17. Two other sources of revenue to the Govern- 
ment are to l)e found in places which people often 
overlook. The post office yields now yearly three 
millions of pounds a year ; and the stamp duties 
bring in a considerable sum as well. The total 
income of the IJnited Kingdom, if divided among 
the population, does not represent a very extravagant 
payment per head ; but the present system of arrange- 
ment is not entirely satisfactory ; and certain sections 
of the community are very hardly dealt with, while 
others escape almost entirely free. 
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CHAPTEE XLII 

TH® country’s yearly BILL 

1. Plave you any idea of how much these monies 
amount to, of which the Treasury has the handling ? 
They come, in each twelve months, to something like 
ninety millions of pounds. Yet these vast sums are 
collected from the country with the minimum of in- 
convenience to those who pay them ; and the needs of 
carrying on the affairs of the State require that nearly 
every penny should he used. Let us think now what 
the causes of this expenditure may be. 

2. The first and greatest need of any nation is, of 
course, that it may be able to exist in peace and quiet, 
and to carry on its own work and own affairs. This* 
involves the possession and support of certain bodies 
which will undertake the protection of the country and 
the property of the citizens when any foe may happen 
to attack them. We, as citizens of the British 
empire, are, of course, in a curious position as com- 
pared with the citizens of other empires. The XJnited 
Kingdom consists of two comj)aratively small islands, 
whose greatest defence will always be the ocean that 
surrounds them; but the empire itself is scattered 
in every portion of the globe, and our interests of 
defence are by no means limited to the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. 

3. This fact involves two consequences — firstly, 
that we can do with a very much smaller army than 
any other empire in the world of equal size and im- 
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portaiice, but, secondly, that it is absolutely necessary 
for us to possess a navy to which no other power can 
approach. A considerable portion of the monej'-, 
therefore, raised by taxation, is spent upon the army 
and the navy ; but no sensible man will ever grudge 
one penny of their cost. It would no doubt be an 
excellent thing if war were abolished altogether ; and 
if the necessity for armaments were done away. But 
so long as human nature remains what it is, so long 
will there be, every now and then, quarrels between 
nations and empires, as there are perpetually quarrels 
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between individuals. The maintaining of an army 
and a navy does not imply that we desire them for 
aggressive purposes, but only for purposes of defence 
if need should arise. But for a nation to try to exist 
without them would be like a man who declined to 
bolt his doors and windows at night, and then com- 
plained next day because thieves had come in tlie 
dark and had taken his property. 

4. After the primary necessity of paying for our 
defences in order to secure our existence, we have to 
meet the expenses of the administration of the Govern- 
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meiit. This is an expenditure as needful as the first ; 
and is incurred under whatever form of government a 
country or state may he ruled. In those countries 
where standard of honour among public men is with 
difficulty main13hmed, there are vast additions to the 
public expenditure brought about by the corruption 
and dishonesty of officials ; but this is an evil from 
which our own country is happily ahnost altogether 
free. The Army, Nav}'’, and Government Depart- 
ments altogether take, in round numbers, sixty-three 
millions. 

5. Still tliis only accounts for a little over two- 
thirds of the whole. To understand how the rest is 
spent, we must try to take in something about a 
cause of expense which is very often spoken of, but, 
as a rule, very little understood. It often happens 
that in the time of a great war, a country, being put 
to very heavy expense, cannot possibly meet all its 
liabilities in each year. Under such circumstances, 
the Government appeals to the people of the country, 
and asks them to lend their money to the State. 

6. This, you see, is a very different thing from 
merely contributing to the State a small amount by 
way of a tax. Suppose, under ordinary circumstances, 
a man pays three pounds a year in taxes (and the 
great majority of people do not pay anything like so 
much as this), that man, when the Government wants 
to horrow money, perhaps lends all or a great deal of 
what he has put by. It may be a hundred, or two 
hundred, or a thousand. Hut whereas the tax is a 
payment, and does not come back to the taxpayer 
except in the form of the benefits he gets for it, this 
other larger affair is a Loan ; and the owner of the 
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money will not only have his caxiital returned to him 
after the lapse of a certain number of years, but the 
Government will pay him so much every year, as 
interest for its use. 

7. How the loans that the Government have 
raised from the country at various times amount to 
an enormous sum — very nearly seven hundred millions 
of founds ; and this great sum is known by a name 
which is doubtless quite familiar to you ; it is called 
the JSTational Debt. The greater part of it has been 
incurred by the mere need of keeping ourselves in 
existence as a nation. It began to assume large pro- 
portions about two hundred years ago, when, as you 
will read in your history books, we had to take the 
lead in opposing the aggressive power of France. 
This power, which had been fostered and developed 
by the policy of Oliver Cromwell in the seventeenth 
century, threatened England with very serious danger. 

8. But the expense then, great as it was, was 
nothing to the cost imposed upon us at the beginning 
of the present century by reason of the insatiable 
ambition of Napoleon Bonaparte. The long struggle 
with him, which was not brought to an end until 
Waterloo, involved us in an expenditure of over eight 
hundred millions of pounds. Since then, in spite of 
another great' war of forty years ago, the debt has 
been very considerably reduced. 

9. It may seem a dreadful thing to have to furnish 
such vast sums of money for the mere purpose of 
keeping ourselves in existence. But it is a fact from 
the necessity of which we cannot get away ; and it is 
better to provide such sums in cases of emergency 
than to let ourselves be involved in the much greater 
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expense of a national min. Of the yearly sums 
raised by taxation, twenty -five millions, then, are 
required for paying the interest on the capital of 
the debt. 

10. When we have spoken of the defences of the 
country, the administrative expenses, and the national 
debt, we have dealt with the three principal heads of 
cost. Religious estabhshmeiits, for example, do not, 
ill the United Kingdom, derive any l)enefit from 
the money raised by taxation. About two millions 
are required to pay for the maintenance of the courts 
of law, the salaries of the judges, and the money 
granted to the Crown. These two millions, added to 
the others (sixty-three for the Army, Kavy, and 
Government Departments, and twenty- five for the 
National Debt), go to make up the sum total to ninety 
millions a year. 
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OHAPTEK XLIII 

THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF VOTING 

1. So far, we have spoken principally of the 
different parts of the system of government, and have 
tried to show how they affect every citizen of the 
empire, no matter what his position or degree. But 
yon will remember that when, in one of the early 
chapters (p. 10) we were talking of the various 
rights that people might happen to possess, we said 
also that it was impossible for a Right to exist without 
its corresponding Duty. 

2. And every now and then mention has been 
made of some one or other of the duties 'expected of 
citizens ; so that it is necessary at this stage to con- 
sider them a little more in detail, and to try to realise 
what exactly is demanded of us in return for the 
rights of citizenship that we all possess. 

3. Let us first of all take the question of Votes — a 
useful and instructive example to begin with, because 
it illustrates better than any of the rest how intimately 
rights and duties depend upon one another. 

4. We have said that it is by reason of the privilege 
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of voting that each individual citizen, under a system 
of representative government, is brought personally 
into contact with the central administration of his 
country ; and that by the accumnlation of such votes 
the wishes of the body of citizens can bjiscome known, 
and the making or the administering of law seriously 
affected. 

5. We look therefore upon the power of voting as 
a Iliylit to which we are entitled, because we say that, 
as free citizens, living under such a system of govern- 
ment, it is proper and fitting that we should have a 
share in the conduct of public affairs. 

G. But what we are very apt to overlook is the 
fact that llight and Duty are correlative terms, and 
that although we may be perfectly well entitled to 
the exercise of this right, yet we can never avoid the 
duties that such an exercise imposes upon us. We 
may, it is true, escape these duties by omitting to 
record our votes ; but the obvious result will be that, 
in such a case, we shall lose our rights as well. 

7 . ISTow, the duties attaching to vote-giving may 
be classed under two heads : Duties towards ourselves, 
and duties towards the State. We owe it to our own 
self-respect that we always give our votes honestly, in 
accordance with our own actual opinions ; and that 
we neither sell our votes for money nor use them in 
such a way as to try to gratify our personal enmities. 
The days have gone by when votes were bought and 
sold, openly at any rate ; and the stringent regulations 
of the Corruiit Fmctims Ad have made it almost an 
impossibility for candidates to be tempted by the dis- 
lionesty and servility of the electors 

8. But an indirect bribery none the less may exist ; 
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whicli perliapy is all tlie more insidious because it can 
be easily concealed. A voter who allows Hmself to 
be persuaded tliat by the giving of bis vote in a certain 
way lie will be» injuring or annoying some one wbom 
be looks upoui with a jealous enmity, betrays entirely 
the trust that attaches to the power of vote-giving. 
He is as nu worthy of the name as he is unworthy of 
the privileges of a citizen. 

9. Ho matter what the kind of vote may be, 
whether for a local government body or for the more 
important function of a parliamentary election, it 
should be remembered that there is always belong- 
ing to it a special end or aim; and it is this aim 
that ought to be considered, and not the personal grati- 
fication of the wishes of the voter. In fact, when 
personal considerations come into p)lay it follows, in the 
majority of cases, that the vote-giving is not properly 
performed. 

10. Although this principle holds good under any 
representative system, it is more especially the case 
when government by party has been established in a 
land. Tor then the broad outlines of policy are clearly 
defined and easily seen, and the personality of the 
candidate is not nearly so important as the principles 
which he declares himself ready to support. 

11. Supposing, then, that of two parliamentary 
candidates one favoured a line of policy which was 
admittedly for the benefit of the majority, but the 
other, ignoring sucli general policy, appealed to the 
prejudices of the locality, and held out to the electors 
flattering hopes of personal advantages to be gained 
by his return, an elector would betray his trust and 
neglect his duty who supported the latter, and let the 
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policy that he knew was for the benefit of the majority 
pass by unheeded. 

12. Party spirit and party government, then, liave 
this distinct advantage in their favour^ — that for the 
greater number of electors they put things in a plain 
and simple manner. They present to the citizens the 
decisions and opinions of the statesmen who lead the 
respective parties. It may be urged against them, on 
the other hand, that they involve a certain loss of in- 
dividuality ; and that their tendency is to make electors 
think and vote in a flock. But no human arrange- 
ment exists which can be regarded as faultless, and a 
compromise is usually the best result that can be 
obtained. Some such compromise seems to exist in 
connection with the arrangements of party government. 
The solidity of parties is secured, and individual free- 
dom of action is not altogether destroyed. 

6. Correlative. Having a reciprocal relation. 


CHAPTEB XLIV 

BATES AND TAXES 

1. Every man is confronted with the necessity of 
providing for the wants of his existence. He must 
have food, or‘ he will not be able to live ; he must 
have a home or some place to shelter him from cold 
and wet; and he must have clothes to wear in order 
to protect his body from harm. If he has others de- 
pendent on him — a wife, children, parents, or sisters 
— it is necessary for him to remember their needs as 
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well. A very large proportion of the money that he 
earns in the course of his life goes to supply these 
absolute necessaries of life. 

2. If he is® a wise man he will never grudge the 
sums that h® spends on food, or shelter, or clothes ; 
because they form the actual basis upon which the 
possibility of his doing work depends. Of course this 
does not imply that extravagance is justifiable, A 
man earning a good wage has no right to spend two- 
thirds or more of it drinking in the public-house on 
Saturday afternoons or Saturday nights, A man may 
do what he likes with his own only so far as he does 
not injure the community at large ; and an intemperate 
man is not only a trouble to his own belongings, but a 
nuisance and a danger to the State. 

3. How just as each individual requires the neces- 
saries of life, and ought not to grudge the proportion 
of his earnings that they absorb, so, in just the same 
way, a nation has certain obvious needs, for which all 
citizens should help to pay. 

4. We have seen already how this income is 
derived from two sources — the monies drawn from 
particular districts for particular purposes being known 
as Hates, and the monies levied from the nation at 
large for national purposes being known as Faxes. 
We have also learned how the large sums so collected 
go to defray the necessary expenditure of the State ; 
but what perhaps we have not yet realised is that 
something more than a duty lies upon us with regard 
to such payments. We have not only to pay them ; 
we ought to pay them willingly as well. 

5. In the first place, they are as needful for our 
existence as food, shelter, and clothes are for each 
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individual man Witliout a strong central govern- 
ment, and a sound system of administration, the whole 
State would fall to pieces; and life, if not absolutely 
impossible, would be futile and insecure! Without con- 
siderable local expenditure, the things tfeat so deeply 
affect the details of the citizens’ lives would likewise 
be unattainable. 

6. Secondly, by reason of the expenditure being 
drawn from one common fund, economy is secured, 
and waste is reduced to a minimum. It is, of 
course, impossible always to avoid a spending of 
money that hardly tells for the common good; but 
the difference between the advantage of a central 
control over a nation’s expenditure, and the disad- 
vantage that would accrue were each district to pay 
everything by itself, is too great to be possibly 
over-estimated. 

7. We should recollect, however, that nothing can 
be obtained in this world unless we give something in 
exchange for it, and no advantage can ever be ob- 
tained by the citizens of a State unless they are pre- 
pared to hand over some portion of their wealth {i.e. 
either of their actual possessions, or of their capacity 
for work) in exchange. 

8. But this fact is one that nowadays we may per- 
haps be tempted to overlook. We call so many things 
“ free,” that we are apt to forget they have neverthe- 
less to be paid for. There is, in fact, no such thing 
as any product or arrangement of mankind which is 
literally free. The only truly free things are the gifts 
of nature to human beings — flight and air. 

9. But when we speak of free education, free 
libraries, free museums, and so on, we perhaps do not 
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remember that the expenses of keeping them up are 
defrayed out of the money collected from the citizens. 
The actual working of this is just the same, whether 
we take the case of a small free library, supported by 
a halfpenny rate upon a certain district, or the great 
national institutions, such as the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum, or the Royal Parks, 
whose expenses are met by grants from the income 
of the central government. 

10. But as was pointed out when we were speak- 
ing of museums and art galleries before, the influence 
for good that they can exercise on the minds and 
characters of the citizens is so great, if only they are 
properly used, that the spending of our money in such 
a manner is wise and justifiable. That man is far 
more likely to be a good workman who lives in a clean 
and well-ordered house, in a district where proper pre- 
cautions for the observance of the health are insisted 
upon, and where a library and museum can make him 
begin to realise that there are other interests and 
other experiences in the world beyond his own, than 
is the man who lives carelessly, and, being unconscious 
of his own ignorance, never attempts to break away 
from it. The rates of a country, properly and eco- 
nomically expended, may help to bring about such 
a result, just as the taxes, wisely spent, will secure the 
possibility of existence. 
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CHAPTER XLV' 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

1. It is an unfortunate fact, but one to wliicli we 
cannot shut our eyes, that the nations of western 
Euroiie are not particular in matters of personal cleanli- 
ness. Many of the Eastern people, upon whom of late 
years we have conferred the blessings of civilisation, 
are far ahead of us in this respect. The .Japanese, for 
example, would never think of going without their 
daily bath ; and many of the native tribes of India are 
scrupulously clean in their personal habits. 

2. But it is only quite in recent years that the 
builders of ordinary medium- sized dwelling houses have 
regarded bathrooms as forming one of the appurtenances 
of the house. And even now it is to be feared that 
in many cases where the bathroom has been so included, 
the tenants look upon it as a thing to be reserved for 
special days alone. 

3. Yet, unless there is personal cleanliness, there 
will seldom be cleanliness of the home. A dirty 
woman will keep a dirty house; but one who has 
herself acquired a taste for personal neatness, will 
never tolerate an existence in the midst of untidy 
surroundings. Cleanliness, too, has a much greater 
bracing effect upon character than many people realise. 
A clean and tidy person must necessarily possess a 
considerable amount of self-respect ; while agreeable 
personal habits make the individual proportionally 
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agreeable to bis fellows. The perception of this fact, 
too, brings into play a regard for the feelings of others, 
and a desire to win their esteem, which are always 
important factors in mental training. 

4. It doe^not in the least follow that we are to 
spend upon our dress or personal adornment sums of 
money which are out of proportion to our income. 
There is no harm in being shabby ; because very often 
people are obliged to be so by reason of their poverty. 
But to be clean costs next to nothing, and is within 
the reach of all. 

5. Apart from the sentimental aspect of the 
question, we* have come to understand, in late years, 
that upon personal cleanliness depends, to a large 
extent, the health and wellbeing of the whole com- 
munity. Dirty homes either breed disease or harbour 
it. Dirty people with difficulty repel attacks of illness, 
because their bodies are not in a healthy state. 

G. There are two things that never do harm to 
any one — light and air — but they are things of which 
many poor people, in their homes, are absolutely afraid. 
There are two other things that rank only second to 
them — soap and water — but these many persons view 
with positive distaste. 

7. Often, no doubt, much harm has been done in 
this direction by permitting working people to dwell 
in terrible hovels that were absolutely unfit for the 
habitation of any living being ; and in all our big 
towns there are still far too many of such places in 
existence still. But during the last twenty years great 
steps have been taken towards providing dwellings 
built upon such sanitary principles that it is possible 
to keep them healthy, if onhj the inhabitants wlII assist 
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to keep them clean. Yet tlie fact of living in new and 
wholesome buildings does not in the least take away 
from the personal obligation of each dweller to culti- 
vate cleanly habits. It, in fact, increases his or her 
responsibility ; because then the excuseTof abominable 
surroundings is taken away. The observance of the 
simple laws of cleanliness and health is by far the 
most important social duty that a citizen has to perform. 
And it is a duty whose neglect brings a frightful 
punishment in its train. 

8. If, then, it is so incumbent upon every one, not 
only for their own sakes, but for the sake of their 
neighbours, and of the whole community, to do all 
they can to cultivate cleanliness when they are in 
health, how much more will not this duty press upon 
them when illness or sickness overtakes them ? The 
conditions of life, which need careful watching and 
attention under the most favourable circumstances, have 
their difficulties increased a thousandfold when those 
circumstances alter for the worse. By far the greater 
part of the art of heahng consists in keeping the sick 
body from the influences that will work evilly upon it, 
and in allowing the ordinary forces of nature to get 
some chance of performing their work. But how can 
this, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be satis- 
factorily done if the sick chamber is perhaps the only 
dwelling-room of the rest of the family, and if the 
appliances requisite for illness are not to be found 
within it ? 

9. Clearly such a task is beyond the capacity of 
man ; and therefore, when serious illness breaks out, 
no one should object to the sick person being removed 
to places where he can be properly tended and properly 
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cured. Wherein do you suppose lies the great good 
of hospitals ? Surely in this fact, that the huildings 
themselves are scrupulously clean ; that the ventilation 
is good ; that the sick people get quiet and rest ; and 
that they are* nursed with the tenderest skill and 
care. 

10. In the majority of cases, these are the things 
that do more good than many bottles of physic ; and 
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they are just the things that people can seldom get in 
their own homes. In addition, then, to the duty of 
obeying the ordinary laws of health while we are well, 
in order, if possible, to ward off disease, this duty is 
increased a hundredfold when we are actually ill. We 
must remember that a temporary isolation, to which 
we may have to submit — good under any circum- 
stances ; imperatively necessary in infectious cases — 
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must Tdg accepted as one of the incidents of a citizen’s 
life. We are careless towards ourselves, and far more 
careless with regard to others, if we neglect precautions 
when there is no reasonable excuse for '•so doing. 

2, Afpurtmances. Tilings that appertain or belong to. 


CHAPTER XLVI 

EDUCATION 

1. It is a common thing for people ^to look at 
education from a purely selfish point of view, and to 
regard it either as a stepping-stone for their personal 
advancement, or as a means of gratifying their personal 
vanity. But this is a degraded attitude to take up 
with regard to it, and one against which we ought 
carefully to guard. 

2. We ought in the first place to realise that the 
acquiring of education means the acquiring of those 
kinds of knowledge which will be of especial use to us 
in our particular walk of life. Education is very far 
from being a mere amassing of knowledge and book 
learning. And if we can train ourselves to look at it 
from this proper point of view, we shall see that the 
purport of real education is to help us towards becom- 
ing useful citizens. 

3. There will, therefore, be certain well-defined 
duties attaching to it; duties which affect the parents 
of young children, the children themselves, and indi- 
viduals when they have passed school age. Eor no 
one is ever too old to learn ; and no one ever acquires 
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suoli a quantity of knowledge as not to have plenty of 
things left with which he is unacquainted. 

4. The duties of parents are simple and obvious, 
and may he suilimed up by saying that they ought to 
do all that lifts in their power to give their children 
the best educational advantages that lie within their 
reach. The beginnings of education are now possible 
for the humblest, for the Free Education Act of 1892 
has opened all elementary schools without charge. But 
in matters of education all that the State can do is to 
give opportunities. It is necessary for the citizens to 
support the State as well. So it is a very pressing 
duty upon ail parents to see that their children attend 
punctually and regularly ; while by their influence at 
home they should support the authority of the teachers 
and insist that the children behave themselves decently, 
are diligent with regard to the lessons they have to 
prepare out of school, and do not damage or destroy 
the books that they have to use. 

6. A duty falls upon the children also, although 
they may in many cases be too young to realise its 
importance and meaning. This duty is the plain and 
simple one of obedience ; for the great value of regular 
school attendance lies in the fact that by it children 
are brought into habits of discipline and order. The 
influence of such discipline upon the characters of 
young people cannot be valued too highly ; because by 
it they unconsciously, and at an impressionable age, lay 
up lessons and examples which affect them during the 
whole of their lives. 

6. They are brought face to face, too, with the first 
steps towards knowledge ; and acquire, at a time when 
such acquisition is not difficult, the outlines or nidi- 
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ments of subjects which, may only be imperfectly 
understood at the time, but which can be filled out 
and expanded in after life. 

7. The time to be properly spent over the acquisi- 
tion of rudircftntary knowledge is from the first be- 
ginnings of school days until about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. From fourteen to nineteen, the real 
meaning of knowledge begins to make itself felt ; and 
during this period the rudiments learnt in the first 
period can be constantly applied. Trom nineteen to 
twenty-two the completion is put upon the whole 
work by a young man being led to think upon the 
matter he h^s learnt rather than by his being required 
to actually acquire much more. 

8. Such a scheme of education is, however, of the 
highest kind ; and is not only beyond the reach, but is 
also beyond the needs and capacities of the majority of 
people. Our system of elementary schools and higher 
grade board schools provides, for the masses of the 
people, a means of acquiring rudimentary information, 
the same ground being covered, for other portions of 
the community, by excellent preparatory schools, which 
are to be found in all parts of the country. 

9 . Considerably higher in the scale come the 
various grammar schools for boys, and high schools 
for girls — the former being mostly ancient founda- 
tions, the latter the developments of a recent experi- 
ment ; and finally the public schools of England, a 
considerable body of magnificent establishments, with 
certain especially famous ones at their head. 

10. By this series of great educational institutions, 
the requirements of all kinds of boys and girls are 
met from their infancy until they are about nineteen. 
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Then, for the third period of educational progress, 
the two famous universities of England come into 
play. Oxford and Cambridge are not only the 
ancient seats of the highest learning, hut they are of 
incalculable lise in giving experience to hundreds 
of young men who, from among their numbers, will 
sooner or later be called to responsible positions in 
the State. 

11. They exemplify, in their' teaching and conduct, 
more clearly than any other educational institutions, 
the truth of the saying that education does not by 
any means depend upon books alone. There is to be 
found in them the accumulated wisdom of the ages; 
and in them, or from them, the majority of the new 
discoveries and additions to learning are made ; but 
they deal with education — the bringing out of a 
man’s character and powers — ^in the best and widest 
sense of the term ; and have been through long 
centuries, and are at the' present time, of inestimable 
value to the State. 


OHAPTEE XLVII 

PROVISION FOR THE POOR 

1. In every State there are always present a con- 
siderable number of persons who are pressed down by 
the hardships of poverty, if they are not in actual 
want of the necessaries of life. Such a body of 
unfortunate individuals has existed in every State of 
tlie world of which we have historical knowledge ; and 
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their existence has been a source of the greatest dis- 
tress to those of the citizens upon whom the burden 
of authority has fallen. 

2. Many solutions have been attempted of the 
problem of their existence, and manjw efforts have 
been made to diminish their numbers, but so far with- 
out much good or permanent result. 

3. It is recognised that the difficulties of the 
problem are increased by the fact that their exist- 
ence is caused by a variety of causes ; and that the 
remedies suitable in some cases are quite unsuitable in 
others. There are many suffering from the ill effects 
of pauperism who are brought to distress through 
little fault of their own. Old age, ill-health, the 
bitter competition of existence, are too frequently the 
causes by which respectable working people are re- 
duced from useful members of the community to mere 
drags upon the State. 

4. But if the whole of pauperism could be 
accounted for by such means, the task of statesmen 
and philanthropists would be lightened a hundred- 
fold. There is another and a darker side to the 
picture. There are many to whom pauperism is a 
crime into which they have let themselves fall, just as 
there are others who habitually steal or habitually 
drink. 

6. To offer help to such persons is almost a crime 
in itself. The sternest repression of the law is needed 
rather than the kindly workings of charity. But the 
very existence of such persons endangers the chance 
of aid being granted to those who do deserve it, and so 
in a twofold sense they are a danger to the State. 

6. To go back, however, to the case of the deserving 
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poor, the old and the young among them claim 
onr attention first. It seems a terrible thing that a 
life spent in honest and steady labour, with all 
humble duties faithfully performed, should have, as its 
goal, only the white-washed walls andt bleak wards 
of a workhouse. Yet it is undoubtedly the case that 
to make workhouses pleasant and comfortable is simply 
to put a premium upon laziness and waste, and will 
tend to increase the idle and undeserving to an 
enormous extent. 

7. It is almost impossible, in fact, to administer 
workhouses upon any lines other 'than those which will 
make them something between an almshouse and a 
jail ; and no one can feel that this is at all an adequate 
solution of the question. Schemes, however, have 
been promulgated of late years by which a system of 
old-age pensions may be devised, by the aid of which 
the aged poor may be secured from want and destitu- 
tion during their last years. There are infinite 
difficulties attending the drawing out and working of 
such a scheme; but they ought, by the hearty co- 
operation of all parties and all creeds, to be overcome 
in the long run. Clearly such a scheme is impossible 
without a large employment of public money. But 
two considerations are equally clear as well — firstly, 
that those who are to derive the benefit should, while 
they are able, contribute something to the central 
funds ; and, secondly, that no monies already devoted 
to useful purposes should be diverted from their original 
intent. 

8. There do not, perhaps, exist quite so many 
difficulties in the case of pauper children as in the 
case of the old. Children have their lives before 
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them ; and the State must concern itself chiefly with 
directing those lives into profitable channels. There 
remains always the hardship that, if they are the 
children of denent though destitute parents, they will 
be separated |i?om those parents ; but in the event of 
their being the children of the professional pauper, 
this separation will clearly be for their good. Once 
taken in hand, however, there are many admirable 
schools at which they are clothed and fed and taught, 
and eventually put out into the world with the oppor- 
tunity of following some useful trade or vocation, and, 
of so becoming respectable and worthy citizens. 

9. Occupying an intermediate position between 
the aged and the children, are the sick poor, whom 
illness has overtaken, and whose work has been 
consequently stopped. To their aid the State comes, 
surrounded by many rich philanthropists; and, by a 
noble series of hospitals, puts the best medical and 
surgical skill at their aid. 

10, But far more important than the aids which 
have been devised to alleviate existing poverty are 
the things which may go to check its growth. 
These things appeal to us directly, because the conduct 
of our own lives is in our own hands ; and we should 
always be on our guard lest poverty seize us and claim 
us for her own. What, then, are the two most obvious 
causes of the need and distress that exist in the world ? 
First of all, intemperance in life, by which we mean 
not only intemperance so far as drinking is concerned, 
but intemperance of expense. And, secondly, the 
great fact that has been dawning slowly upon the 
masses during the last thirty years, namely that 
England, for her size and resources, is vastly over- 
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populated ; and that the struggle for existence becomes 
keener every day. 

11. These are evils that we can each do some- 
thing to remedy. We can help the '•first by always 
being temperate in ourselves, by pru^nce and by 
thrift. We must learn to deny ourselves some little 
pleasure, to make some little sacrifice, to try to save 
and put by for the days of trouble and distress. And 
for the second, we ought to discourage by voice, but 
especially by example, the habit of early marriage, 
which has helped so largely to bring about the excess 
of mouths that there are to feed. 

12. ISTo man should marry unless he is.well able to 
keep a wife and children. If he marries on chances 
of success, or prospects of work, thinking that, in case 
of failure, he has the State to fall back upon, he is 
little better than a coward and a thief. Tor the State 
is composed of his neighbours and fellows ; and it is 
out of their pockets that the burden of his existence 
has to be met. 

1 1. To save and put hj. See Appendix. 


CHAPTEE XLVIII 

NEED OF ORDER AND RESPECT FOE LAW 

1 In the history of many countries one can often 
come across instances of insurrections being raised 
against the governments of those countries, and of 
people, inflamed with fury, opposing themselves to 
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the trained forces of the army. But in the majority 
of cases, even though their cause may perhaps have 
been a righteous one, victory has rested, not with the 
insurrectionists,'’hut with the Government troops. And 
the reason ofiS such a result is not difficult to find. 
Those who rise in revolt are usually a disorderly mob, 
while Government troops are trained in the habits of 
discipline and of obedience. 

2. The effect of such discipline is to make a hun- 
dred men who obey it tire superior of five hundred 
others who are lacking in it ; for discipline, when we 
come to examine its wider meaning, is merely a 
practical ex«,mple of the theory of which we have 
spoken so much in these pages — the theory, that is to 
say, that that individual is doing most good to his 
state who subordinates his own personal feeling to 
guidance of the experienced, 

3. So that exactly the same thing applies to states 
and communities that we have seen applying to 
soldiers and troops. Just as that army is the best 
which is the most carefully discixfiined, and in which 
each individual soldier renders a cheerful and ready 
obedience to orders, so that community is the best and 
most prosperous in which each citizen readily and 
willingly obeys the law. 

4. There are some foolish people in existence — 
though one is glad to think their number diminishes 
year by year — who profess to believe that obedience 
to law is in itself a derogatory thing for a freeman ; 
and that by such obedience an individual forfeits his 
right to be considered free. Although one can hardly 
take people of this soi4 seriously, it is perhaps as well 
to point out that they have entirely missed the whole 

I P 
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meaning of the system of law. It is not an arbitrary 
system imposed from above upon a free community; 
but a general agreement made among themselves by 
the members of a community as to the customs and 
observances by which their freedom can^be secured. 

6. Consequently any one who takes upon himself to 
break away from this agreement, and to ignore the 
understanding that exists between all freemen, is one 
who attempts to set himself up as superior to the rest 
of his fellows. And the breaking of the agreement, if 
allowed to one, is not likely to stop there ; for any 
other man would be just as much entitled, under such 
circumstances, to break it as the first. Then, if every- 
body took it upon themselves to ignore the law, there 
would be an end of all safety and security; and the 
existence of any community would be rendered 
impossible. 

6. It may perhaps be rather difficult for us to 
follow the abstract ideas conveyed in our obligations 
towards the State; but it is wonderful how simple 
these ideas become if we only apply them to our own 
individual cases. Supposing we have a home of our 
own, however humble ; or a few personal belongings, 
however scanty ; we know quite well that it would be 
intolerable were any one to attempt to break up that 
home, or to take our little property away from us. 

7. The principles that we should then so strongly 
object to have applied to ourselves, we have no right 
to attempt to apply to other people ; but we certainly 
cannot expect to have much consideration shown to us, 
unless we also show that we are prepared to consider 
our neighbours. It is absolutely incumbent upon us, 
if we wish the existence of the State to be preserved, 
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to have a regard for the persons and opinions of others, 
however much we may he opposed to them ; and even 
if it is obvious that their course of action is one that 
is dangerous to the State, the taking of repressive or 
remedial mea^ires never rests in our own hands, but 
must always be undertaken by those whose duty it is 
to administer the law. 

8. The best support of the law that any citizen can 
give is himself to set the example of an orderly and 
peaceable life. Tor the obeying of the law is not a 
difficult task, though there are many persons to whose 
nature it is distasteful. But this is because compli- 
ance with the established agreements of a body of 
citizens makes a certain demand upon our common- 
sense. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

PUBLIC SPIRIT AND PUBLIC OPINION 

1. It is by reason of their national respect for law 
that Englishmen have proved themselves worthy of the 
great amount of liberty that they enjoy. It is clear 
that no human being can ever be entirely free. He 
is restrained to a certain extent by the performance of 
the duties belonging to his condition of life ; but such 
performance is not in the least inconsistent with the 
enjoyment of freedom, for a life without duties would 
no longer be a free life, inasmuch as it would be a life 
without rights. 

2. There are three things in England which perhaps 
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show more clearly and simply than anything else how 
great is the degree of liberty which Englishmen enjoy. 
These three things are the freedom of debate in Parlia- 
ment, the freedom of speech in public meetings, and 
the freedom of writing in books and in «&he newspaper 
press. By such freedom being allowed in the expres- 
sion of thought, the central government and all its 
administrative departments, and the various bodies of 
local government, perform their work to a great extent 
under the public eye. It is necessary, of course, to 
take into account that the central government and its 
departments are administered by specially skilled and 
experienced persons ; while the criticisms ^f the public 
are not usually the criticisms of equally experienced 
critics. But on the whole the tendency is undoubtedly 
for the general good. 

3. The possession of the privilege, however, imposes 
a duty upon the ordinary citizen which, under other 
systems of government, it would not be necessary for 
him to possess. This is the duty of honestly trying 
to make himself acquainted with public matters, and 
of honestly acquiring such an education as will enable 
him to understand the facts when he has become 
acquainted with them. 

4. Public meetings and the daily press are most 
useful helps towards becoming acquainted with the 
outlines of polities ; but it should never be forgotten 
that a meeting or a paper represents one side of a 
question alone ; and that the same series of facts offers 
quite a different aspect when looked upon from the 
opposite standpoint. 

5. At the time of any electiou, then, when public 
meetings are being held, whether they may be on 
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behalf of a parliamentary candidate or of a person 
to serve upon some local body, an elector will be 
neglectful of his real duty if he attends only the 
meetings of tlfb candidate towards whom he has a 
predispositiorJ He should not, of course, go to his 
opponents’ meetings for the sake of creating disturb- 
ance, but for the purpose of obtaining knowledge. In 
the same way, when no elections are in progress, a 
man is worse than foolish if he professes to take an 
interest in public affairs, and confines himself to the 
newspaper which reiiresents his own party. 

6. But in addition to this, the vigilance of a good 
citizen oiigkt to be exercised at all times, and not 
only when an election of some kind is in progress. 
Popularly elected bodies have to be watched just as 
much as they have to be called into being. It is 
because they are popularly elected, and dejiend for 
their existence upon the nation, that they lend them- 
selves tlie more readily to criticism and comment. 
The system of a despotic government, whether it 
deals with its subjects badly or well, is always above 
their interference, because they have had no share in 
its creation. 

7. But in a representative government the case 
is just the reverse. The electors are entitled not only 
to share in the construction of a representative body, 
but the further duty rests upon them of watching it 
while it is at work. And if the work is neglected or 
badly done, or if the general policy of the body pro- 
ceeds upon wrong lines, it is incumbent upon the 
electors to call the representative body to account, 

8. So that the active co-operation of the whole 
people is essential if we want to secure good govern- 
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ment and freedom; and upon sucli co-operation the 
welfare and comfort of the community will depend. 
By the fulfilment of our duty in this manner we 
entitle ourselves to be secured in th-s enjoyment of 
our rights and privileges. But we ougl^j not to think 
of the latter until we have faithfully done our best to 
fulfil the former. 

9. Even when we have secured them^ our privileges 
are never to be abused. Liberty is an admirable and 
glorious thing; but the possession of liberty does not 
imply a justification of the abuse of liberty ; and 
liberty, if abused, will degenerate all too quickly into 
license. We must treat our citizenship with no light 
and careless hand ; for it is neither to be trifled with, 
nor treated with contempt. 
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CHAPTER II 

4 . THE ©BEAT STATESMEN, THE WISE KINGS, THE LEABNED MEN 

It should* always be impressed upon students that modern 
institutions cannot possibly be understood unless attention is 
paid to the history of the past. In illustrating the above 
remark, therefore, it will not be an adequate treatment to refer 
merely to recent enactments, such as the Beform Bill, the 
Bepeal of the Corn Laws, or the Elementary Education Act. 
Note should be taken of as many as possible of the great men 
whose action in the past has influenced the present — Dunstan, 
William Longchamp, Hubert Walter, Simon de Montfort, 
Becket, Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, for example, among the 
statesmen and scholars ; Alfred, Canute, William the Conqueror, 
Henry the Second, Edward the First, Henry the Seventh, 
William the Third, among the kings. This is not anti- 
quarianism, but part of the proper study of history. 


CHAPTER VII 

5 . THE METHOD VABIES IN DIEEEBENT COIJNTKIES 

In the United States, the Government, by the Constitution, 
IS entrusted to three dift’erent authorities — the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. The Executive power is vested in 
a President, who is elected for a term of four years. He is 
assisted in the administrative work by eight chief officers, or 
heads of departments, who form what is called the Gabinet. 
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The Legislative power is vested in a Gongress, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Mepresentatives. The Senate is comxiosed 
of two members from each. State, who are chosen for a period 
of six years. The House of Representatives is based on a 
numerical princijile, the most populous Stat& returning most 
members (e.g. New York State returns thirty-foS?^r members, but 
Florida only two) The members are elected for two years 
upon a jiractically universal suffrage. 

The Judiciary power rests upon a Supreme Gourt, a body 
co-ordinate with, and not dependent on either the Executive 
or the Legislature. The members are appointed by the 
President, subject to the approval of the Senate, and hold office 
during good behaviour — ^though they can only be dismissed by 
the process of impeachment. They can annul acts of the 
President and Congress — a power possessed by no other 
Judiciary body. They are freq^uently called upon to interpret 
the Constitution. 

The President has a Suspensive Veto upon all laws. His 
position is inferior to the legal, but superior to the practical 
IDower of the Crown in Great Britain. In his hands rests the 
axipointinent of all other executive ministers, subject, however, 
to the approval of the Senate. He can make treaties, which 
have to be approved by a two -thirds vote of the senators 
present, and he has the power of pardon. 

The Senate holds the balance between the President and the 
House of Representatives. All ordinary laws are made by the 
two Houses and the President ; their share being equal, except 
that the Senate may not originate money bills. 

The House of JRepresentathes cannot touch the Government, 
and has no executive power. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that Congress has only 
to deal with forty matters which are specially handed over to it ; 
for each State has a constitution of its own — consisting of a 
Governor, a Legislature of two houses, and a J udicial system ; but 
the tendency at work in the United States is for the Central 
Government to grow at the expense of the Local Governments, 
which means that a national feeling is gaining ground. 

In France, the prevailing feature is a great centralisation. 

The Executive is dependent upon the legislature, both 
practically and theoretically. In the United States, they are 
both independent ; in Great Britain, though the executive is 
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legEilly independent, yet, by tlie sovereignty being vested in 
tbe High Court of Parliament, tbe executive is practically 
dependent. 

Tbe Legislative power* in Prance is vested in tbe Ohaviber of 
Deputies and the Senate, tbe Executive power in tbe President 
of the Bepuhlic ^d tbe Ministry. 

Tbe President is elected for seven years, by a majority of 
votes, by the Senate and Cliamber of Deputies united into a 
National Assembly or Congress. He does not possess tbe 
Suspensive Veto of tbe President of tbe United States, and bis 
position, in fact, is ratber tbat of a moderator or adviser. Tbe 
Cabinet is cbosen by tbe President, but is responsible to tbe 
Chambers. 

Tbe Senate consists of a body of 300 men, one-fourtb of 
whom are chosen for life ; tbe rest being elected for nine years, 
retiring by one-tbird every three years. They are elected by 
electoral councils in each department. 

The Chamber of Deputies, elected for four years by universal 
suffrage, consists now of 584 members {ie. about one for every 
70,000 people). Tbe Deputies have greater control over tbe 
Executive than even tbe House of Commons in Great Britain. 
Bills may be presented in either Senate or Chamber, but 
money-bills must not originate in tbe Senate. 

CHAPTEE XIII 

7. EBPRESENTATION STOPPED SHORT 

The English bad not themselves devised a plan of letting a 
national assembly meet which should be composed of members 
elected by their fellows 

CHAPTEE XIV 

3. THE VARIOUS ORIGINS OP TOWNS 

The following represent some of tbe types : — 

Bound a popular shrine , . . Glasgow 

Under tbe walls of a castle or monastery | 

At tbe crossing of two main roads, or \ 

From a group of villages i “ 
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10. A merchants’ gild 

The origin of Gilds lias been mueb. disputed ; some referring 
them to Roman times, others to the sacriijcial gilds which, 
after the conversion of England to Ohristianityirwere continued 
with the substitution of Christian for heathen rites. Their 
name (derived from Gildan, to contribute) shows that they were 
associations of persons which involved a sense of mutual 
responsibility. They were of various kinds ; some for religious 
purposes, some for protection and police work, and others purely 
social. Among the most prominent were the Graft Gilds, 
associations of craftsmen, such as dyers and shoemakers. These 
developed during the reign of Edward III. into the chartered 
trade companies. The most important, however, were the 
Merchant Gilds. Their history in Anglo-Saxon times is obscure, 
but under Edgar (959-975) certain German merchants in London 
were formed into a gild with special privileges ; and after the 
Norman Conquest, these gilds tended to absorb all the rights of 
municipal government. Sometimes a single gild formed the 
nucleus of a town, and expanded to receive all the free traders 
and artisans of the borough. Sometimes several gilds co-existed 
in a town, each with a separate organisation ; and then, over 
these associations, there was generally one aristocratic gild, that 
of the merchants. These merchant gilds often met to make laws 
regulating the trade of the town, often held land in their 
corporate capacity, and sometimes exercised judicial functions. 


CHAPTER XXII 

2. THE EBUDAL SYSTEM 

Eendal tenures did not exist in England before the Norman 
Conquest ; for although military service was owed by the 
holders of land, they did not hold their land upon condition of 
service ; and the tie between them and the King remained a 
purely personal one. But there were certain distinct germs of 
feudalism in England before the Conquest, chief among which are 
the following . — 

1. The tendency for the tie between the King and his thanes, 
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or between the greater and lesser tlianes, to grow into a rela- 
tionship depending npon the tenure of land ; and to cease to he 
merely a personal one. 

2. The practice of commendation, by which the greater thanes 
commended thenlselves to the King and become his thanes, or 
the lesser tha^^s commended themselves to the greater. The 
land was given up on commendation, but was given back again , 
and herein lay the difference between the English and the 
Continental practice. On the Continent a man, by commending 
himself, gave up his land and became the lord’s vassal. In 
England, up to the time of the Korman Conquest, the system 
had not advanced beyond the stage of a personal relation. 

3. The rights of jurisdiction, known as sac and soc, possessed 
by the greater thanes over those beneath them. 

4. The beginnings of disintegration, as shown by the 
creation and jgrowth of the great earldoms ie.g. the four earls in 
Canute’s time). 

5. The obligation of military service, which became a duty 
practically depending on the tenure of land. 


6. THE STEUGGLB OVER THE PREROGATIVE, 1215-1689 

The following are the more important stages in this struggle : — 

1215. Magna Carta. 

1225. A renewal of the Charter, in which is foreshadowed 
the connection between the redress of grievances 
and the granting of supplies 

1258 Committee of Keform and the Provisions of Oxford. 

125.9. Provisions of Westminster. 

1266. Dictum de Kenilworth. 

1297 Gonfirmatw Oartarum. 

1310-11. The Lords Ordainers. 

1399. Parliamentary consent to legislation, and taxation 
established ; and growth of idea of mmisterial 
responsibility. 

1485, Further great development of the same ideas. See 
Hallam’s description of the definite checks on power 
of the King on the accession of the Tudors. Con- 
shtutional History, i, 2. 

1606 Decision of judges in Bates’ case 

1616. Conflict of King and judges in case of Gommendams. 
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1617. Darnel’s case. 

1628. Petition of Right granted. 

1635 Ship money. 

1685, Customs levied hy proclamation. 

1686. Hales’s case. 

1689. Bill of Rights, 

CHAPTER XXIII 

3. HEffTRY, DUKE OF RICHMOND, AFTERWARDS HENRY THE SEVENTH 
Edward III. 

I 

I 

Edmund, Duke of York. 
Richard, Eaij, of Oauihridge. 
Richard, Duke of York 

Edward IV. 

I 


Henry VII. = Elizabeth. 

9. THE CONSTITUTIONAL RESULTS OF THE REBELLION 

Although the cause of absolute monarchy was lost, the cause 
of monarchy was gained. Royalists and Revolutionists alike 
argued that the good government of the country depended on 
the close union of King and Parliament, 

The predominant influence of the House of Commons was 
established. 

The complete rejection of Romanism was assured. 

A widesjiread distrust was created of men of extreme views 
on either side. 


John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset. 

John, Duke of Somerset. 

1 

Edmund Tudor, _ iyro,.„.ret 
Eail of Richmond Y^ai^garet. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

7. PRELATES 

It should he noted that this term includes mitred abbots, 
abbots, and bishops. Abbot was a title which came to he 
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spesifically applied to the superior of a monastery. Some 
were called mitred abbots because they bad received from 
the Pope the right of wearing the mitre and other vestments 
proper to the e;giscopal office. This did not, however, atfect 
their constitutional position, for abbots were summoned to 
Parliament as llblding baronies under the Crown. 


CHAPTEE XXY 

1 . THE CITIZENS AND BURGESSES . . . LITTLE USED TO THE 
DISCUSSION OE APEAIRS OP STATE 

Note how this is an example of the difference in nature 
between the affairs of the Central and the Local Governments. 
The citizens ^nd burgesses had been accustomed from the earliest 
days of the Anglo-Saxons to discuss matters of local interest ; 
but they were as yet quite unfit either by training or experience 
for dealing with the general affairs of State which were familiar 
to the Normans 


OHAPTEE XXVI 

7. AS THE COUNCIL DEVELOPED ... IT STRENGTHENED THE 
PREROGATIVE OP THE KING 

“The King could do nearly every act in his permanent 
council of great men which he could perform when surrounded 
by a larger number of his nobles ; except imjiose taxes on 
these nobles themselves.” — Dicey, Friv7j Gouncif. 


10. THE OLDER COUNCIL AND THE NEWER PARLIAMENT IN 
COLLISION 

After Pfenry III.’s attempt to form a government of favourites 
and foreigners, the National Council endeavoured to obtain a 
control over the King’s Council by appointing the Justiciar and 
other groat officers ; but this mode of appomtraent was only 
possdile under a weak king. 
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Under Edward III. a statute of 1341 provided that mimsrters 
were to be nominated in Parliament. This statute was repudi- 
ated by the King in tbe following year ; but in the same reign 
frequent statutes were passed, at the request gf the Commons, 
to restrain the arbitrary exercise of the Coimcir|, power. 

The Commons petitioned in 1377 that the clffef officials were 
to be appointed in Parliament during Richard II ’s minority. 

Under Henry IV. the whole of the Royal Council was 
nominated in Parliament by the King at the request of the 
Commons. 

During the minority of Henry VI. the Council was appointed 
absolutely by the Parliament, but after 1437 by the King. 
Under the Lancastrians, however, the relations between Parlia- 
ment and the Council were much more cordial than had pre- 
viously been the case, owing to the fact that the Council was 
appointed and regulated by Parliament. 

During the Tudor period the Council was all-powerful in 
the nation, although subordinate to the King. This condition 
of affairs lasted under the first two Stuarts, who used the 
Council and the courts growing from it (the Star Chamber, 
Council of the North, etc.) as the instruments of their illegal 
demands. Most of the powers of the Council were swept away 
in 1641, when the supremacy of Parliament was re-asserted. 



The Genealogical Table of the Stuaits and Hanoverians is worthy of examination in view of the results of the Act of 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

6. INDIRECTLY THROUGH THE STAR (JH AMBER 

Tlie Star Oham’ber originated in tlie cii^l and criminal 
jurisdiction of tlie King’s Council, and was in fact identical with 
this Council when acting in its judicial capacity. The name 
probably arose from the fact that the King’s Council usually 
held its meetings in the starred chamber, at Westminster. After 
the establishment of the Court of Chancery (p. 156), the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council declined for a time ; but when the Wars of 
the Roses were at last concluded, Henry VII., whose great 
object was to secure good “governance,” and to keep the nobles 
in order, passed an Act reviving the judicial powers of the 
Council, and more or less investing it with arbitrary authority. 
During a great part of the Tudor period, however, the power 
of the Court was beneficially exercised, but under the first two 
Stuart kings, its vast power was improperly applied in a great 
number of cases ; and it was at la.st abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1641. 


V. THE OEEIOE OE PRIME MINISTER ... IS UNKNOWN TO THE LAW 

“ tiis position is not less peculiar or characteristic than that 
of the Cabinet itself. Officially, besides being a Privy Councillor, 
he is merely the first Lord of the Treasury. . . .He - has no 
legal primacy over the other members of the Cabinet, as is 
indeed necessarily the case in a body which has itself no legal 
status. In official precedence he ranks below many of the other 
ministers ; unless he combines the office of Lord Privy Seal 
with that of the First Lord of the Treasury.” Mr. Gladstone, 
writing of the constitution and functions of the Cabinet, says, 
“The head of the British Government . . . has no powers, 
properly so called, over his colleagues . . . but they are appointed 
and dismissed by the Sovereign on his advice. . . . Nothing of 
great importance is matured in any department without his 
personal cognisance ; and any weighty business would commonly 
go to him, before being submitted to the Cabinet. He reports 
to the Sovereign its proceedings, and he has also many audiences 
of the august occupant of the Throne. He is bound, in these 
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reports and audiences, not to counterwork the Cabinet ; not to 
divide it, not to undermine the position of any of his colleagues 
in the royal favour. ... As the Cabinet stands between the 
Sovereign and the Parliament, and is bound to be loyal to both, 
so he stands between his colleagues and the Sovereign, and is 
bound to be loy|^ to both. As a rule, the resignation of the 
First Minister, as if removing the bond of cohesion in the 
Cabinet, has the effect of dissolving it. . . , The resignation of 
any other minister only creates a vacancy , . . Upon the whole, 
nowhere in the wide world does so great a substance cast so 
small a shadow j nowhere is there a man who has so much 
power, with so little to show for it, in the way of formal title 
or prerogative.” 


CHAPTEE XXYIII 

4. MINISTEEIAL EESPONSIBILITY 

This idea was shadowed forth in the deposition of William 
Longchamp, Richard I.^s Chancellor, for abuse of power ; and 
grew rapidly during the minority of Henry III. The im- 
peachment of Michael de la Pole (1386), proved not only that 
ministers were responsible to the nation, but that they could 
not plead the King’s approbation as a defence for unconstitutional 
action. The same point was still more emphasised in the im- 
peachment of Danby (1678). After the Revolution of 1688, 
the theory of ministerial responsibility became a practice, and 
“it IS now well-established law that the Crown can act only 
through Ministers, and according to certain prescribed forms, 
which absolutely require the co-operation of some minister, such 
as a Secretary of State or a Lord Chancellor, who thereby 
becomes not only morally but legally responsible for the legality 
of the act m which he takes part. Hence indirectly, but surely, 
the action of every servant of the Crown, and therefore in effect 
of the Crown itself, is brought under the supremacy of the law 
of the land ” (Dicey), 


8 THE MUTINY ACT 

The illegality of raising or keeping a standing army within 
tlie kingdom in time of peace, except wntli consent of Parliament, 
I Q 
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is expressly declared Ry the Bill of Rights. This declaration 
has been regularly repeated in the Mutiny Act, passed fof the 
first time in 1688 ; which then goes on to provide for the 
maintenance of an army, and for the discipline of soldiers, for 
one year only. 


CHAPTEE XXXII 

THE HISTORY OE TAXATION 

The following are the chief points in the history of taxation. 
In Anglo-Saxon times, extraordinary taxation was levied with 
the counsel and consent of the Witenagemot, while the Norman 
kings, before levying a tax which was not a regular feudal due, 
consulted their council, though probably as a mere matter of 
form. Taxation was then practically arbitrary. 

The first opposition came from the clergy, with the commence- 
of regular taxation ; Becket quarrelling with Henry II. over the 
the Danegeld; and in 1198, the Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury 
strongly resisting a demand for money, the result being that 
the demand was withdrawn, and the Justiciar, Hubert Walter, 
resigned. 

In Magna Oarta, a clause was inserted against arbitrary 
taxation; and under Edward I., the idea was established that 
those who are to be taxed ought to assent through their repre- 
sentatives ; and the Commons asserted their right to take part 
in deliberations on taxation. But even after this right had been 
established, there were fi-equent attempts at illegal taxation ; 
and Edward III. had to promise to exact nothing without the 
consent of Parliament. The Commons also increased their 
power over the revenue by asserting their right of appropriating 
supplies, auditing public accounts, and originating Money Bills. 

Under the Lancastrian kings, illegal taxation was rare, and 
even under the Tudors the assent of Parliament was usually 
obtained. But James I. and Charles 1. levied money arbitrarily 
in many ways ; and the system now in vogue was not established 
until the reign of William III. 
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OHAPTEE XXXIII 

1. GOVERNMEiNT BY PARTY 

“ Otir Parliamentary procedure, as wronglit out by a long 
line of Consti^itional Statesmen, is a highly complex and 
artificial system, not at all in accordance with Democratic 
simplicity. It depends for its success on a variety of checks 
and counter-checks, on the observance of certain general under- 
standings as if they were legally binding, and on a spirit of 
toleration and forbearance which is seldom found except in the 
educated classes. Parliamentary Government resting on these 
conditions gradually developed Party Government as the best 
means of ensuring their permanence .” — The Standard, 17th 
January 1894. 

OHAPTEE XXXIV 

7. THE SEPTENNIAL ACT 

The summoning of Parliament is one of the prerogatives of 
the Crown ; but in former times it often happened that the King 
omitted to call Parliament together, especially if he were rich 
enough to dispense with supplies. Consequently one of the 
Ordinances of 1311 was to the effect that Parliament shall be 
held once or twice a year,, and statutes were passed under 
Edward III, that Parliament should be held annually, or oftener 
if need be. Notwithstanding this legislation, there were often 
long intermissions ; e.(j. during the last thirteen years of Henry 
VII.’s reign there was only one Parliament, while Henry VIII. 
for eight years, James 1. for six years, and Charles I. for eleven 
years, ruled without a Parliament at all. In 1 641 a Tnennial A ct 
was passed, enacting that if the King neglected to call a Pailiament 
for three years, a new one was to be chosen immediately ; and 
that a Parliament should be dissolved after three years from the 
first day of its session. But this Act was repealed ; and a 
Parliament of Charles II, sat for seventeen years. The Bill of 
Rights declared Parliament ought to be held frequently ; and 
William III , in 1694, consented to a second Trienmal Act. 
But in 1716, the first year of George II.’s reign, the country 
was greatly disturbed by the Jacobite risings that had recently 
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occurred, and although the Parliament was then in the third 
year of its existence, the Ministers did not think it prudeift to 
appeal to the country in a general election. They accordingly 
passed a Septmnial Act, increasing the limit of three years to 
seven ; and so earned for themselves an official existence of four 
years longer. Tliis Septennial Act is still in ^rce. The cir- 
cumstances of its becoming law are a vivid illustration of the 
supreme power of Parliament in the land. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII 


3. THE COUETS OP LAW AS AREANaED BY THE JUDICATURE 
ACT 1873 

(I.) House of Lords, Final Court of Appeal. 

(IT.) Supreme Court of Judicature, * 


[a) 

Court of Appeal, to which 
appeals lie from the 
various divisions of the 
High Court of Justice. 


High Court of Justice. 

1 ^ i 

(1) (2) (3) 

Queen’s Bench Chancery Probate, Divorce, 
Division. Division. and Admiralty 
Division. 


CHAPTEE XLVI 

9. THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The most celebrated of these foundations are Eton, West- 
minster, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, and Charterhouse. 


CHAPTEE XLVII 

11, THE DUTY OP SAVING 

For an account of the various Benefit Societies, see Sodal 
and Industrial Life, by J. St. Loe Strachey (Macmillan). 



SCHEDULE I. 


IVIACMILLAN’S NEW LITERARY READERS. 


’ An entirely new and important Series of Reading Books for the Use of 
^ Elementary Schools 


These books iave been compiled by exceptionally competent educa- 
tional authoritief, and possess a distinctive feature above all other series 
in the market, inasmuch as the volumes for the Middle and Higher 
Classes are almost exclusively composed of copyright matter of a high 
literary character. 

The authors drawn upon for the purposes of compilation include 
Lord Tennyson, Kingsley, Christina Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Hughes, Lewis Carroll, Charlotte Yonge, Archibald Forbes, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Professor Freeman, Stopford Brooke, and many others. 

The extracts have been carefully chosen and graded, and the volumes 
are provided with full and ample annotations. They are strongly bound 
and lavishly illustrated throughout j the Primers and Infant Reader 
being supplied with numerous coloured illustrations. 

Primer I. (32 pp.) ... . 4d.'| 

Infant B^ader^ ??2 PP ) • . • ti- 

Beader I. (112 pp.). . . . 8dJ 

„ VI (266 pp.) ... Is 6d. In ike Press. 


MACMILLAN’S HISTORY READERS. 

Globe Svo. Illustrated, 

Adopted by the London, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Edmonton, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Portsmouth, 
Reading, Southampton, Swansea, Swindon, Tottenham, West 


Ham, and other School Boards. 

Book I. (/« ike Press ) 

Book 11 Simple Stones from English History lOd. 
Book ni. Stories and Tales from Early History . la. 
Book IV. Stories and Biographies, io66 to 1483 . Is 3d. 
Book V. The Tudor Period . . . Is. 6d. 

Book VI. The Stuart Period' . . Is. 6d 

Book Vn The Hanoverian Peiiod . . Is 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



SCHEDULE I. — Continued. 

. MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE READERS. 

For the use of Elementary Schools. By V. T. Murch^, Head 


Master of Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell. In Six 


Books. 

^ IReady Shortly. 

Book 1 . . . . . . 


)) H* • » t 

is. 

„ in 

Is. 4cL 

„ IV. . . . 

is. 4a. 

„ V. . . . . 

. is. 6d 

„ VI, . . .... 

. is. ea. 


VARIED OCCUPATIONS IN WEAVING. By Louisa 

Walicer, Head Mistress (Infants’) Fleet Road Board School, 
Hampstead. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \_Ready in January. 

A Teachers’ Text-book of “Practical Kindergarten for Schools,” and 
“suitable occupations ” for Infants and Lower Standards, based upon 
the Froebehan principles of traimng the “ Hand and E^e ; ” with the 
application of the same to the construction of useful articles. 

The book treats on various kinds of weaving — horizontal, diagonal, 
open, free and fancy — ^in paper, ribbon, string, straw and cane. 

Chair-caning and straw-plait are dealt ivith, and full details of the 
methods employed, and materials necessary, are given for each occupation. 


UPPER STANDARD READERS. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE. Reading Books for 

Elementary Schools. 

Part I. Representative Government. By E. J. Mathew, M.A.. 
LL.B. Globe 8vo. is 6d. 

Part II. Industrial and Social Life, and the Empire. By J. St. Loe 
Strachev. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN; HIS LIFE AND DUTIES. 

By Charles Henry Wyatt, Clerk of the Manchester School 
Board. With about loo illustrations. 256 pages. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
A Text-book for Evening Continuation Schools, and the Higher 
Standards in Elementary Schools. 

*** This book is drawn up in accordance with the directions given 
in the New Code foi Evening Continuation Schools. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



SCBEDULE L^Continmd. 

UACMILLAN’8 SCHOOL EDITIONS OF 
COPYRIGHT STANDARD WORKS. 

SSiS'SLdih. Globe 8v.,wdim«»..=d,....M e-h. 

mTTT? TiMrPR^OF LYNWOOD. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

^ ibrSf^^EdiLtlfor Schools. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 6d- 

n-nnCA TIONAL TIMES.-"'^'^^ abridgment required to bnng the book down 

toSlSSglfsthe^^^^ 

GLASGO IV Charlotte M Vonge^hrillmg story of the reign of Kinj 

for use m advanced f Charlott^^^ ,vithlmap and a genealogical table, put: 


WESTWARD HO t By Charles Kingsley. Abridged Edition for 

^Schools. With Illustrations. asSpages. Globe 8vo. xs^. 

've^« i, .. 11 1.e finer lul p«..ge. wh.ch 
It'S ?bSk tot'nn ple.se the children and help them 

” '&LArS SSjTeiS? 

girls of ‘^®.?*'®®?"^.^^yuiiy Zint^ Tpl^didly illustrated, neatly bound, and with 
slightly abrid^ difficulties wh.ch a thoughtful uppei 

Ad hereLd there in the text.” 

HEEEWARD THE WAKE. By Charles Kingsley. Abridged 

“^Edition for Schools With Illustrations. 256 pages. Globe 8vo. is. 6d 

j7nrTrA TTONAL TIMES The way in which this historical novel has been 
ih£fn^d Vo^ t^t U for use as a School Reader reflects great credit on the unnamed 

wiu approve.” 

ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETIC FOE THE STANDARDS. By Rev. J. B, Lock, M. A. , 

and Gko. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 


Standard 
Standard II. 
Standard HI. 
Standard IV 


Standard V. 
Standard VI 
Standard VH 


AjwTTstandards I ,JI , HI-JV , 3^- each: Standards V.,VI.,Vn., 4^. each 
cruncT MASTER —‘‘These Arithmetics are among the best in the 
wSr£ ftmifmi the thoroughness of the work of the compilers, especially m the 
Upper Standards.” 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



SCHEDULE I. — Conttntted. 

MACMILLAN’S ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS FOR "^E 
STANDARDS. 

Standards IT,, HI., IF. and V., 6o cards in each' packet, each card containing 
i6 Test Sums, and 2 Sets of Answers. Standard FI,, 48 cards. Standard FII., 
40 cards. Is. 3d. each, packet. 

MACMILLAN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Standards I. and II , vrith Answers . . % . 6d. 

Standards in and IF., with Answers . , 6d. 

Standards F and FI., with Answers . . 6d. 

Also Standards I. to VI. separately. Without Answers. 2d. each. 

SCHEDULE IT. 

OBJECT LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By V. T, 

MurchjI, Head Master of Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell, Globe 8vo. 
Part I., for Standards I and 11 2s. 6d Part II , for Standards HI. and 

IF. 3s. Part III., for Standards V., FI., and FII. 3s. 6d, 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, — “Next to the practical knowledge and 
experience upon which they are based, the strong point of the lessons is their absolute 
thoroughness Nothing is omitted that can be expressed in the written word What 
to do and what to say are suggested concurrently, with clearness and precision, not 
with the object of binding the experienced teacher to the smaller detrnls as with that 
of enabling him to rely very largely on the book, as affording sufficient guidance even 
for pupil teachers, while leaving his own freedom unimpaired.” 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS. — “The London School Board lecently issued a full 
and thorough scheme of object teaching m elementary science for the guidance of their 
staff. The headmaster of Boundary Lane Board School, Cambeiwell —whose lesson- 
books on botany and physiology had won repute, — at once proceeded to provide for 
each section of the school under his charge notes on_ lessons following the lines indi- 
cated. From these the classes have been taught with a success so remarkable, that 
the Vice-president of the Council of Education — Mr A. H. D. Acland— at the sug- 
gestion of H.M Inspector, came to see the results, and recommended the publishing 
of the notes. They appear in three volumes — though each is complete in itself m 
matter and method, and, taken together, they form a condensed library of lessons in 
elementary science which only want a copious index for inter-reference to be perfect 
for their purpose The book forms a manual of great value, and must greatly aid all 
who aie anxious to tram their pupils to know and rejoice m the world of wonders, to 
the perception of which science sharpens the sight of eye and mind. We commend 
it most heartily.” 

SCHEDULE HI. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NEEDLEFFORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING 

OUT, FSITH METHODS OF TEACHING. By Elizabeth Rosevear, Training 
College, Stockwell With Illustrations Third Edition. CiownSvo. 6s 

NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING OUT FOR OLDER 
GIRLS By E. Rosevear. Globe 8vo 

Standard. IV . . . 6d. 

Standard V . . . . . . 8d. 

Standards FI , VII , and Ex-FH. . . . Is 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE.— lessons are addiessed tp the girls 
themselves, and great pains being taken to describe with absolute clearness and 
simplicity, it is thought that the older girls in these Standards will be able to prepare 
themselves, from the book, for practical home Needlework with little or no help in the 
shape of class lessons. The diagrams and illustrations are very numerous and helpful ” 

NEEDLEWORK : A Manual of Needlework, Knitting, and Cutting Out, 
for Evening Continuation Schools By Elizabeth Roseveae. Globe 8 vo. as. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



